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The Garden Profitable and the Garden Beautiful 


HE talk about gardens in 
z the following pages of 
j this issue is all strictly 








practical and concerns itself 
entirely with the growing of 
vegetables and truck crops. 
This is so by intention; for 
: we have made it the purpose 
at of this issue to convince, if we 
can, the farmers of the South 
that the year-round garden is 
not only a possible thing with 
them, but also a_ profitable 
thing, and an essential part of 
every well-regulated farm. 

It seems to us that the evi- 
dence offered should be con- 
vincing. We would especially 
ask those readers who have not 
been having good gardens, or 
gardens that yielded some- 
thing the whole year, to read 
the experience letters on pages 
5,6, 7, 8 and 9. We offered 
$50. last spring for the three 
| best letters giving actual ex- . a : ™ “et 
periences in 1912 with half-acre me 2 BO” Cee ve a i ' we. ae > & e2 
gardens, and these letters are Courtesy William Henry Maule. 


‘ ! E 
the result. Can any farmer . i eee 
d th dh 1 1 Even on the smallest farm, or about the humblest home, there is the opportunity to grow flowers and vines and shrubs and good green 
rea em an onestly te grass; and this opportunity is one which we trust no reader of ours will fail to improve. 
himself that he cannot have 


a good garden this year, or that it will not pay him to do so? is worth more—much more, because it is a much better place to live. 


We would not have any reader think, however, that vegetables are Let us all start out this year to do our part in the great work of 
the only things to be had from the garden, or that the garden should be | making the South what it was by nature intended to be—a land of 
considered from the standpoint of edibles alone. The small fruit gar- | gardens, tended by gardeners who love their work well enough to re- 
den is of almost equal importance with the vegetable garden, and in | gard the garden beautiful as of equal importance with the garden 
the next issue or two we expect to have considerable to say about it. | profitable.. 

Along with fruits and vegetables, too, the garden should produce 
flowers and shrubbery and aromatic herbs—things planted and grown FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 
solely because of their beauty and fragrance. 

The true gardener is not content merely to grow the things he ABOUT GARDENS— : eae j 
wants for dinner. If he takes delight in gardening for its own sake; GRE READS SOM SrRine CARDEN ey Tree Meee: + 2 : 


P 5. F i A 2 iar 2 HALF-ACRE GARDEN EXPERIENCES — Our Prize Letters and 
if, as Professor Bailey puts it, he enjoys feeling the earth slip between Miia Wii fs cen 485 can en ee 5, 6, 7, 8 


his fingers; if he loves just to see things grow, and even more HOTBEDS AND COLD-FRAMES—How Made and How They Pay 
to help them grow, he will not think it a waste of time to plant sweet LITTLE LETTERS ABOUT GOOD GARDENS—Soils, Cost bade 5 
i ili ilac ; Rotation, Cabbage, Asparagus, Etc............ 5. 9; 26, 
peas, to train roses, to prune and fertilize lilacs and spireas. Indeed, den, ; ; 
: . : WING—Professor Massey’s Plan and the Tennessee 
we need greatly here in the South that finer and truer conception of | TOMATO GROW ING-—Professo . 
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: . x * ese irerg WEE 32. os bh t8eopte sso % ba ee 6 640d Sele pie eae At oe 4, 23 
farm work and farm life which will lead every farmer to feel it part of | ———_—— é 
his duty to surround his home with the beauty and cheer of ornamental | OTHER FARM TOPICS— ‘ : ; 
gardens just as he feels it his duty to provide his table with good things, | COVER CROPS MEAN GOOD FARMING—Where You See Green os 
or to take care of the soil he tills Stuff Growing Now, the Land is Being Cared For........... 0 
: HOW TO FIGURE A RATION—Three Examples............-...- 3 
; 2 } e 5 4 ba y a r y , s 9 > 
There is not only the reward of enduring satisfaction and of in- HOW TO GET GOOD WORK STOCK-Shall We te or coe Them? 
creasing appreciation of country life in such gardening, but also a di- gy age cel gy lg ll apse iti ns <i ae 
rect financial return. The farm home with a neat lawn and a few a Meat cee. eee Reems aves, Cartan oth awe 16 






flowers, a strawberry bed and a grape arbor will bring more money | HE WATCHWORD FOR 1913-—Economy,” and What It Means. 24 
any time that a farm of equal productivity without these things; and it VETERINARY INQUIRIES—Answered by Dr. Butler........... 20 
































Ouee Grown Always Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 


My new Seed Catalogue is a wonder. Con- 
tains everything in seeds, bulbs, small fruits 
and plants worth growing. 600 illustrations; 
176 pages. Any gardener sending his name on 
a postal card can have it for the asking. Send 
for ittoday. Address 

WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 6 cents (stamps) mention this 


BEB peer, T will enclose in the catalogue 
\ a packet of the above GIANT pansy. j 


Wood’s Seeds 


For The 


Farm and Garden. 


Our New Descriptive Catalog 
is fully up-to-date, giving descrip- 
tions and full information about 
the best and most profitable 
seeds to grow. It tells all about 


Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Potatoes, Seed Oats, 
Cow Peas, Soja Beans, 
The Best Seed Corns 


and all other 
Farm and Garden Seeds. 


Wood’s Seed Catalog has 


long been recognized as a stan- 


dard authority on Seeds. 
Mailed on request; write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


"i SEEDSMEN, RICHMOND, VA. 


FERRY’ 


Market gardeners and large 
Lg eel — Pdr yd pF a een 
in Ferry’s rotessio! make 
their its ‘by wing where to put 
their trust. Ferry’s vegetable and flower 
seeds have averaged best for half a century. 
They are pure and For 
sale everywhere. 
1913 Catalogue free on application. 


D. M. Ferry & Co,, Detroit, Mich. 


























they are vital. 
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CostNo More ThanCommon Seéds. 


to our custome 
500 acres in seed 4 de 
of experts. All the rt om and standard 
of Garden and am See as, Pi 


ultry Supplies, e 
e, finely illustrated catal 


towa SEED CO., Deptgg DE ‘MOINES, 1A. 





“GARDENERS AND TRUCKERS” 
Time is money, save both by getting your plants from us. 
We are booking orders for the following plants for early 
spring delivery, in the best tried and most profitable 
varieties. Cabbage, Lettuce, Eg: Plants, Peppers, Cel- 
ery, golden self blanching, Tomatoes in twenty varieties, 
Sweet Potatoes in five varieties. We have now ready 
for shipment Big Boston, Grand Rapids, and Tennis Ball 
Lettuce plants at $1.15 per 1,000 or $4.00 for 5,000, cold 
frame plants. We will have the above in transplanted 
and seed bed plants. It will pay you ° write us and get 
prices now for spring delivery. Why; because if your 
orderis booked now we will take individual care of it 
and will grow for you especially at a reduced rate. e 
are prepared to make contracts to grow any of the above 
plants in any quantity you may require. Send us your 
name and we will send you our booklet on plants free 
Franklin Plant Farm, Inc., Plant Specialist, Norfolk, Va. 
. 0. pen 964. Experiment Plant Farm, Euclid, Va., N 


Big Boll King Cotton Gets Ahead of 
the Boll Weevil stands drouth, rust and 


2 diseases, Best Cottonon 
earth. Write J. E. Butts, Ethelsville, Ala., Route 2. 








j ers, telling of implements they have used. We do not care 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 


COMMUNICATIONS eietan ADVERTISING OR Ls tek MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE RED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER oie , POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA , UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 157 a 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year . . $1.00 


Two years ... ee 
Six months 50 Three years 


‘Three months 25 Five years ; 
(Two, three and f:ve year rates applicable only on subscriptions p aid w holt y in advance.) 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


150,000 


Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing cach advertiser: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 


of all advertising it carries.’ 
More Garden Letters; How to Feed 


Ne ex t ' eek * and Care for the Brood Sow; Farmers’ 


Bulletins You Should Have; Experience Letters from Farmers; 
What Humus Does for the Soil; How to Prevent Soil Washing; 
How to Grow Onions. 


FARM MACHINERY SPECIAL FEBRU- 
ARY FIRST. - 


Don’t forget that our big ‘‘Farm Machinery Special’’ comes 
February 1. For it we want experience letters from our read- 


2.00 
3.00 





Guaranteed Average Weekly Circulation, 
Combined Editions, over... . 




















for essays on the value of labor-saving implements—we can 
write these,—nor for long lists of implements owned by farm- 
ers—these lists are not of much value to other readers. What 
we want is short, practical letters telling what implement has 
paid you and how, how you care for your machinery, etc. 


{ by 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


— a _ 
co 


| Funk’s Farm Facts } 
i {| 
ns, 


_A Farmer Writes ‘Us: 


| 


“Can 
I, a Renter, (on shares) Af- 
ford to Buy Funk’s Seeds. 


Let’s see: We wrote to over 1,600 
'customers who purchased our seed 
jand the average increase per acre 
| over their home seed, or that grown 
neighbors, was 15 bushels. Say 
that amounts to $7.50 per acre and 
{half is yours. Have you any idea 
how many acres that $3.75 will 
| plant? Putting threé kernels in the 
| hills, three feet six inches apart, it 
| will plant 5 acres. Your share of 
| the increase on those 5 acres would 
be $18.75. Just drop us a line for a 
;} copy of our annual book on corn. 
| See what more we have to say and 
| prove on this and other subjects. 
|The corn book is free. Address 
Funk Bros. Seed Co., 1500 West 
Washington Street, Bloomington, Il. 


FOR SALE 


3 000 bu. Cleveland’s Big Boll 
Cotton Seed, the best cotton in 
the world. Bushel, $1; 5-bu. lots 
90 cts. bu.; 10-bu. lots 85 cts. bu.; ; 
50- -bu. lots or more 75 cts. bu. 

2,000 bu. Cook’s Improved, 
ar price as Cleveland. 
000 bu. Early Triumph and 
i 080 b: bu. Broadwell’s Double 
Jointed, the two best early va- 
rieties $1 bu.; 10-bu. lots or more 
90 cts. 

Sanders’ Improved, Marlboro 
Prolific see Batts Improved Corn, 
pk. $1; bu. $3. 

Fancy Berkshire pigs sired by two great 
boars, one a son of the $4,000 Star Value, 
other a son of the 1910 Champion Key- 


stone Baron Duke. Prices right. Your 
orders will have prompt attention. 


Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 


























Make your letters short and to the point, and get them to us at 
once. $5.00 for the best, $2.50 each for the two next best; reg-_ 
ular space rates for all others. 


PARCELS POST MAPS 


Now ready for distribution. Regular price 50c each, or | 
free for one new yearly subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer, at $1.00. 

If your subscription has expired or is about to expire, we 
will furnish the map and the paper one year for $1.25. 

These maps will prove of great value to you and omy 
farmer should have one. 

Our Special Zone Indicator furnished free with each map. 

Our supply is limited. Act quickly. 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


So many of our subscribers have sent in their renewals on 
our special subscription offer and requested that we send the 
set of four magazines to different parties that we have been un- 
able to keep up with our mail and advise each of them of the 
facts. We wish to call particular attention at this time to the 
fact that this offer was made to be sent to one address only, as 
the publishers made us a special rate for that particular pur- 
pose. So please consider this as a personal letter to you should 
you have requested that these magazines be forwarded to dif- 
ferent addresses. 

We also wish to call attention to the fact that in sending in 
your renewal your remittance pays your subscription from 
the time of the date shown on the label and not from the date 
renewal was sent in. That is, should your subscription have 





BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Below Ali Others 

I will give a lot of new 
= sorts free with every order [ 
= fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 

y Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 
MWAY, Rockford, Illinois 








For most money and heavi- 
est vields per acre and earliest 
maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
kins, Nona, Ga., for history 
and descriptive circular of his 
Great and Wonderful Cotton, 
with price of Seed. It’s Free. 


TON 








—“18 Cent Cotton” 


I sold my upland long staple ‘‘Keen- 
an’’ cotton today, Dec. 7, at 18 cents. 
It is the best upland long stap'e cot- 
ton grown. Write me for particulars. 


WwW. B. LOWRANCE 
Columbia, South Carolina. 











COW PEAS 


Send us samples and prices, state 
quantity. 
Write for our booklet 
Field Seed Facts, its FREE 


LOUISVILLE SEED CO. 


Louisville, ~ Kentucky 

















“GET ACQUAINTED’’ OFFER 





expired in June, 1912, and you renewed for a year, 
run your subscription up to June, 1913, only. 


We are taking advantage of the opportunity afforded | 
at this time to thank those good friends of ours for their kind | 


co-operation in helping us make The Progressive Farmer what 
it is and will be. 


it would | 


FOR 25c., no stamps, to pay 
packing and postage, we 
will ee you 25 everbearing 
pedigreed strawberry piaats 

- and 2 hardy monthly roses 
your selection. Everdearing 
strawberries bear delicious 
ripe fruit from May till frost, 
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Ca | TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








SOUTH Carolina reader writes: ‘‘Has anyone 

successfully used two-row corn and cotton 
planters, and cultivated the crop with a two-row 
cultivator, in North or South Carolina? If this 
could be done in fields where rows are long, it 
seems it would be a labor-saving method.” This 
certainly can be done, and, as stated, it will save 
labor where the rows are long. Will:any of our 
readers who have done this please give their views 
for the benefit of this and other readers. 





N ALABAMA reader asks: ‘Is there any prac- 

tical method of handling or treating manure 
made from feeding Johnson grass hay so as to 
kill the seeds and prevent danger of spreading 
Johnson grass from the use of the manure?” I 
know of no satisfactory or practical method. If 
the manure is kept long enough and moist enough, 
possibly nearly all the seed will be killed; but this 
wewsd require constderabie time, there would 
probably be loss of considerable nitrogen from 
the manure and it would require considerable 
trouble or care to handle the manure in this way 
and avoid great loss of its fertilizer value. 





TENNESSEE reader asks: “Can I sow oats in 

my orchard this spring, pasture them off with 
hogs, and then sow to peas, without damage to 
the orchard?’’ Sowing to oats and pasturing them 
off and then following with peas will certainly 
not injure the orchard. If the peas are removed 
some depletion in potash and phosphoric acid will 
occur, but on the whole, the results should be 
beneficial rather than otherwise, especially if the 
peas are fertilized with about 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre, as they should be. But the 
real question meant to be asked is, probably, 
“Will the hogs injure the orchard?” If the trees 
are small, the hogs might injure them unless the 
trees are protected and the hogs have rings put 
in their noses. If the trees are a good size and 
the hogs are prevented from rooting too much by 
putting rings in their noses or by proper addi- 
tional feed, no injury will result to the orchard. 





GEORGIA reader asks: “What is a crop of 

peas that will make a ton of hay per acre 
worth as fertilizer when plowed under?’ Two of 
the chief benefits resulting from plowing under 
such a crop of peas are from the humus supplied 
and the effect of the decay of the vines in setting 
free or dissolving plant foods already in the soil, 
like potash and phosphoric acid, and rendering 
these available for the following crops. No defi- 
nite value can be given to these benefits because 
so much will depend on the character of the soil, 
but on most Southern soils these effects are of 
very great value. The plant foods in one ton of 
cowpea hay are about as follows, according to 
Van Slyke: 


Nitrogen 
Phosphoric acid. 
Potash 


50 ths at 20 cents 
11 Isat 4cents 
35 Ibs at 5 cents 


$10.00 
-44 
1.75 





Feeding Value of Corn Bran. 


N ALABAMA reader asks the following ques- 

A tions regarding corn bran: “Is corn bran a 

good feed for cows? What would be best to 

mix with it, and the proportions? Is it good to 

feed to any other stock, hogs, etc.? What should 
it sell for?” 

Corn bran is a fairly good feed for cows, but is 
rather low in feeding value. The content of pro- 
tein is rather low, the fiber a little too high, and 
the digestibility of it is not very high, being given 
by Henry as 70 per cent of the dry matter it con- 
tains. The digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
corn bran and corn are given below for com- 
parison: 





| Corn Bran 


| | 
es 





Digestible Protein --.._-~--- 
_ Carbohydrates 





If the hay fed is not taken into account prob- 
ably one pound of cottonseed meal to four or five 
pounds of corn bran will be best to balance up the 


corn bran. If legume hays are used, less cotton- 
seed meal will be required and if corn fodder and 
grass hays are used, more cottonseed meal should 
be used. It will be most satisfactory for cattle, 
less so for horses, and still less so for hogs. If 
used for hogs something other than cottonseed 
meal should be used to supply the necessary pro- 
tein. This can be done with tankage, skimmilk, 
soy beans, peanuts, velvet beans, etc. When corn 
is selling for 70 cents a bushel or $1.25 a hundred, . 
corn bran should sell for around ninety cents a 
hundred, and certainly for not over $1 a hundred 
pounds. 





Rations for Dairy Cows. 


anced rations from the following lots of 
feeds: 
1. Silage, corn meal, cottonseed meal. 
2. Silage, corn meal, ground oats. 
We can make a balanced ration from either of 
these lots of feeds, but we cannot make a first- 


A TENNESSEE reader wants us to suggest bal- 











FALL CROP OF KALE. 
Photograph from H. M. Conolly. 





class ration, for to make a good ration, some dry 
roughage should be fed in addition to the silage. 
The following will supply approximately the di- 
gestible nutrients demanded by the standard for 
a cow giving twenty-two pounds of milk daily: 





No. 1. Protein Ph il Fat 





-70 Ibs. 
7 Corea meal. 2... <52--5e 42 
3 1-2 lbs. Cottonseed meal -.-} 1.32 
iC | i on eS 8 
Standard for 22Ibs. milk a day} 2.50 Ibs. 


50 Ibs. Silage 


7.10 Ibs| 
~ 450" 
A ees 
12.35 lbs. 


13.00 Ibs. 











No. 2. Protein Ri al Fat 





40 lbs Silage --._----- 

2 ** Corn meal.--.- 

2 ‘* Ground oats 
Total 


-28 Ib. 
a= 
44“ 


a 


.56 Ibs. 
_-. 
imi. © 


1.89 lbs, 


5.68 Ibs. 
a 
6.30 ‘ 
13.26 Ibs. 


1 

















The first ration is balanced near enough, but 
lacks the legume hay which should take the place 
of some of the high-priced concentrates. 

The second ration is not balanced and is im- 
practicable. If we had used only silage and 
ground oats, forty pounds of silage and fourteen 
pounds of ground oats, we would have obtained 
about the right amount of digestible carbohy- 
drates, but would still have had only 1.97 pounds 
of digestible protein. This would not be a bad 
ratiom, except that it lacks the legume hay which 
is needed to supply the additional protein and 
make the ration cheaper by reducing the quantity 


of ground oats and rendering it more acceptable 
to the cow. 

If we had used less oats and more corn, the 
protein would have been still more deficient and 
the carbohydrates more in excess. 

The ration could have been more nearly bal- 
anced if we had used less silage and more oats, 
but a cow that gets no other roughage certainly 
ought to get as much as forty pounds of silage. 
What this last ration needs is to have some of the 
oats replaced by legume hay or cottonseed meal, 
or what is preferable, some of both. 





Another Cow-Feeding Problem. 


LOUISIANA reader wants a balanced ration 
A for dairy cows from the following feeds: 
Cottonseed meal at....$1.60 per hundred 
Corn meal at 1.65 per hundred 
Wheat bran at 1.40 per hundred 
1.35 per hundred 
.50 per hundred 

Hulls must form the chief roughness as hay is 
scarce. 

We dislike to attempt such a task, for the 
prices for feeds are so high that it is almost im- 
possible to make up a ration which will be satis— 
factory. As nothing is stated as to the amount of 
milk the cows are giving, we can only lay down 
the general rule that the cows be given one pound 
of concentrates per day for every three pounds of 
milk given daily, and a liberal allowance of 
roughage. 

The price quoted for corn meal, $1.65 a hun- 
dred, is about equivalent to ninety cents a bushel 
for corn. Surely corn can be bought in Louisiana 
for less than this; but if it cannot, we suggest 
that rice polish or rice bran be substituted if they 
can be obtained for less per hundred, and the 
cows will eat them as well. When cottonseed 
hulls sell for $12 per ton, peavine or alfalfa hay 
is worth $20 or more and should be purchased to 
partially take the place of the hulls. For a cow 
giving twenty-two pounds of milk daily, the follow- 
ing will make a fairly well balanced ration, but 
dairy products must sell for a high price to make 
the ration profitable at the prices quoted for feeds: . 

4 pounds cottonseed meal, 

3 pounds corn meal, 

5 pounds wheat bran (or alfalfa meal), 
5 pounds cottonseed hulls, 

5 pounds grass hay. 

While this ration supplies a trifle less protein 
than is called for by the standard for 22 pounds 
of milk a day, and only a little more carbohy- 
drates and fats, it breaks our rule of one pound 
of concentrates to every three pounds of milk all 
to pieces. This is due to the fact that we were 
compelled to use hulls largely for the roughness, 
which are low in nutrients that must be made up 
by concentrates. If five pounds of hulls can be 
taken out and five pounds of good legume hay 
put in their place, then the wheat bran (or alfalfa 
meal) may be reduced to one or two pounds. 





A Balanced Ration From His Own Farm. 


TENNESSEE reader wants to know, “‘the best 
A ration for a dairy cow that can be grown 
on the farm.’’ 

Strictly speaking, this .will exclude the use of 
cottonseed meal, but we do not think any dairy 
cow should be fed in the South without using as 
much as two to three pounds of cottonseed meal 
a day. We think this because it is an excellent 
feed, is our cheapest concentrate, and the stable 
manure made from feeding it contains a large part 
of its original fertilizer value, which is high. But 
we are limited .to feeds grown on the farm and 
here is a ration which we believe would prove 
satisfactory: 

35 to 40 pounds corn silage, 
5to 8 pounds legume hay—soy 
cowpea or lespedeza, 
As much grass hay or corn stover as the 
cow wishes. 


bean 


Concentrates. 
2 to 3 pounds 
2 to 4 pounds 
2 to 3 pounds 


These will form a balanced ration for a cow 
giving 20 to 25 pounds of milk daily, will be pal- 
atable, and, if all are grown on the farm, will be 
more economical than the usual purchased ration, 
and certainly better and more satisfactory than 
cottonseed meal and hulls alone, which so many 
so-called dairymen use. 


soy bean meal, 
ground oats, 
corn meal. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








oot What Professor 
¥ Massey Says 











T IS worth while to take a little pains to keep 

a garden coming on all the time, for there is 
nothing better than fresh vegetables for the health 
of the family. 





OU say that fish-scrap contains 8.8 per cent of 
ammonia,’”’ writes a friend. ‘‘All the fish fac- 
tory people here claim that it will average 12 per 
cent. Who is right?’’ The word ‘“‘aammonia” was a 
misprint, or written in a hurry, for it should be 
8.8 per cent nitrogen, and this would be nearly 11 
per cent ammonia. This is the Government an- 
alysis. 





HAT is the best early cabbage for Tennessee, 
and where can I get the plants?’’ The earl- 
iest cabbage is the Jersey Wakefield. The Charles- 
ton Wakefield is larger and a little later. I am 
trying this season a new cabbage that is claimed 
to be earlier. This is the Danish cabbage called 
Copenhagen Market. I have it alongside of the 
Charleston Wakefield and will be able to see for 
myself what it will do as to earliness. Watch 
the advertising columns of The Progressive Farm- 
er and you will find a number of growers offering 
cabbage plants. 





How to Grow Tomatoes. 


WANT to grow an acre of tomatoes next sum- 

mer, in Jackson County, N. C.,’’ writes a 

friend. ‘‘The soil is clay bottom land that was 
in corn last year and now has a fine stand of 
crimson clover on it. It is only moderately rich. 
Would you haul manure on the clover this winter? 
Horse or cattle manure? How much fertilizer 
would you use and what sort? In short give me 
all the information you can.” 

If the object is to grow tomatoes early, the clay 
bottom land will hardly make them as early as 
mellow upland, and to get early tomatoes, you 
must start early, under glass, to get the plants. 
That is, you will need a hotbed for starting the 
seed and plenty of frame room for transplanting 
and hardening the plants. I start my tomato seed 
for early plants about the first of February. That 
is, I aim to sow the seed about ten weeks before 
it will be safe to set the plants in the open ground. 
In your mountain section you cannot set them as 
early as I can, and, hence, would not need to start 
so early. I sow the seed in shallow boxes in a 
greenhouse, and as soon as they are large enough 
to handle I transplant to other boxes of rich soil, 
and finally to frames four inches apart each way, 
to get strong and to harden them off for moving 
to the open ground in April. You could hardly 
set them out in the open ground, especially in the 
“bottom before the middle of May. Hence, in your 
case, it would be as well to sow the seed in a 
frame covered with hotbed sashes in* March, and 
you can have frame room for transplanting, cov- 
ered with cotton cloth. But whatever way you 
grow the plants, the essential thing is to have 
stout pjants ready when the time for setting 
comes, and not plants that have been crowded and 
weakened in the bed. 

I would cover the clover now with manure, and 
it does not matter much whether it is cattle or 
horse manure. Then I would turn all under early 
in the spring, not waiting till the clover is in 
bloom so that the mass can get somewhat decom- 
posed before planting. In the preparation of the 
soil I would add 1,000 pounds an acre of a fertil- 
izer, made of 900 pounds of acid phosphate, 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda, 600 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal and 400 pounds of sulfate of potash to 
make a ton. Apply this broadcast and work it 
into the soil well. Of course, you can start the 
plants outside in a border and transplant directly 
to the field if the fruit is only wanted for canning, 
but they will be mach later than if started early. 

I set the plants in rows three feet apart in my 
garden and two feet apart in the rows, and train 
them to single stems on the stakes that are set to 
each plant and about five feet tall. Of course, it 
is a good deal of troubie to keep tying and pinch- 
ing out the side shoots, but you gét finer fruit in 
this vray. In planting an acre for horse cultiva- 
tion it had better be planted four feet between 
the rows. You can make a large crop by setting 
four feet each way and letting them tumble on 
the ground, but late in summer they are apt to be 
smothered up in crabgrass, while if trained to 
stakes, the ground can be kept clean. 


The plants should be sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture in the seed-bed, and after they are set out, 
every ten days till the fruit is half grown. This 
to prevent rot and leaf blight. For the Southern 
bacterial and fusarium wilts there is no prevent- 
ive but to avoid infected soil. 





MAKING THE GARDEN WORK EASY. mn 





be hoped for. 


rows, will both shorten and lighten the labor. 








J sia knows that, even to the garden lover; the pulling of weeds is hard work and much 
handling of the hoe a weariness to the flesh. Yet the garden must be worked if good results are to 
Vegetables will not thrive among weeds or in a baked or cloddy soil. 
to begin the work with the idea of making it as easy as possible. 
vation easier. To plant the garden, especially that part which the horses will help to cultivate, in long 
To have good garden tools—seed drills, wheel hoes, a small 
sprayer, dibbers, etc.,—will make the work more pleasant and enable the gardener to do it better. The 
little implement shown here, for example, will be worth many times its cost in any farm garden. 
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Courtesy S. L. Allen & Co. 


It is well, therefore, 
To fill the soil with humus, makes culti- 








Getting Ready for the Spring Garden 
and Truck. 


Ne is the time to put the fresh manure on 





the garden. Spread it thickly and let it lie 

on the surface till time to prepare the land 
for crops. In North Carolina and southward, the 
first crop to get into the ground is the extra early 
peas. The best rulé is to sow these the first good 
spell after New Years. The peas of. the Alaska 
type are now used more than the old yellow-seed- 
ed sorts of the Early Kent type. These give us an 
early picking and are soon over, and then we 
follow with the wrinkled peas of better quality. 
These I do not sow so early, as they are apt to 
rot in the cold ground. Just after the middle of 
February is the best time to sow the wrinkled 
peas, except in the far South where they will, of 
course, go in in January. 

* * * 


Even in north Florida I can see no advantage 
in planting Irish potatoes in early January. I 
have seen them frosted down twice in north Flor- 
ida and the crop ruined, while if the planting had 
been deferred till the last of January or early 
February, the crop would have been safe. Fur- 
ther south, of course, the early January planting 
is all right. 

* * *€ 

I am rather apprehensive that there will be too 
large a planting of early Irish potatoes in the 
South Atlantic region, and that there may be a 
disastrous season after the profitable one of last 
spring. Last year the Northern market was bare 
of old potatoes, with the exception of imported 
ones. The past summer a gigat potato crop was 
made in the North, and the spring markets will 
probably be fuil of old potatoes, so that the price 
for the Southern early crop will be apt to run 
low. I may be mistaken, and hope that I am, but 
this is the way it looks to me. In fact, I have 
long noticed that a bad season for a certain vege- 
table crop is pretty sure to follow a profitable 
season, for many inexperienced people will rush 
into the crop and make a poor quality of product 
and push the market down for all. 

When the early potato crop slumps in the mar- 
ket, and no one makes any money out of them, 
the time to go into potatoes is the next season, 
when the temporary men have been killed off. 

The same is true of all early truck crops and 
with some farm crops. The past season has been 
a profitable one to the tobacco growers, and we 
hear all over the South of men wanting to try 
tobacco in sections where it has not been grown, 
and the chances are that these men will plant 
varieties unsuited to their soil and will make a 
poor crop and a poor cure, and will fail to make 
money out of tobacco. 

* * * 

Of truck crops recently, lettuce has been selling 
at a lower price than ever known before, and 
thany will quit lettuce, and next season the crop 





will probably pay well. In the North where they 
grow immense quantities of lettuce in green- 
houses, the growers have been dumping the let- 
tuce on the rubbish heaps to relieve the market, 
and many are .intending to use their houses for 
flowers. But the growers who stick at the lettuce 
will doubtless, in the end, get good prices again 
when the surplus is out of the way. 
* * * 


In the South, January is the time to sow seed 
of the Prizetaker and Giant Gibraltar onions in 
frames under glass, to transplant later. Those 
who have double-glazea sashes can sow beets and 
radishes in rows in the frames six inches apart. 
The radishes will come off early and the beets will 
have the twelve-inch rows to themselves and by 
early March the frames can be removed to an- 
other place and used for hardening off the early 
tomato plants, and the beets can be cultivated and 
be ready for the market in April. 

About Norfolk, the practice is to plant onion 
sets for early green onions on elevated beds in 
rows so close that all the cultivation must be 
done by hand. In fact, I once saw a crowd of 
Negro women there working the onions and clean- 
ing them out with long-handled iron kitchen 
spoons. If the onions were planted in sixteen-inch 
rows, on the level, it would be easy to cultivate 
them with the hand wheel cultivators or with the 
one-handled five-tooth hand cultivator that I use. 

* * * 

This little cultivator is the finest tool I have 
ever used in the garden. It has five duck-bill 
teeth and a handle like a rake, and one goes back- 
ward and leaves the soil finely cultivated behind 
him. I have the whee! push cultivator and garden 
plow, but the little single-handled implement is 
so handy that I rarely use the others. 

* * * 

Those who are contemplating embarking in the 
work of growing garden truck for the Northern 
markets should understand that the maintenance 
and increase of the humus or organic decay in 
the soil is of even more importance to the South- 
ern trucker than to the general farmer. Depend- 
ing on heavy applications of fertilizers and unable 
to get stable manure, the Southern trucker must 
grow and bury the legumes to take the place of 
the organic matter that manure would supply. 
Constant use of heavy applications of fertilizers 
and working the land in truck continuously will 
result in acidity of the soil and poor crops, and 
the introduction of fungus diseases. A rotation 
of crops and the use of legumes for organic mat- 
ter are essentials that the truck farmer cannot 
ignore. 

Follow the early truck with peas and clover, 
and you can, by this means, use commercial fer- 
tilizers heavily with more profit, and do not be 
tempted to grow another sale crop immediately 
after the early truck. Then, on land where there 
is no winter truck growing, always have a cover 
crop of clover, or if too late for the clover, use 
rye, and never leave the truck land bare in winter. 
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BRINGING SUCCESS 


OUT OF FAILURE. 





Mistakes and What They Taught—Possibilities of the Fall 
Garden—It Pays to Look After the Garden Yourself—A Home- 


Raised Christmas Dinner, 





By Mrs. W. E. Jenkins, Ellendale, Tenn.—$25 Prize Letter. 


Sill’s, I believe, tells the story 

of a soldier who won a battle 
with a sword that another soldier 
had thrown away. I am not in the 
position of having used somebody 
else’s discarded sword, but when I 
mention my handicaps and impedi- 
ments I-think it will be conceded 
that I fought with a sadly battered 
blade. 

In the first place, I made the mis- 
take of planting a garden on shares. 
I gave the land and seed (I remem- 
ber the seed cost $6.50), the other 
person did the work. Consequently, 
I did not feel like taking complete 
control of the garden operations, and 
neither family felt at liberty to take 
what vegetables were needed for fear 
of infringing on the rights of the 
other. A second mistake I made was 
in having poor land. This was un- 
avoidable, as it was the best we had 
and had been well manured for three 
or four years; but even then it was 
largely stiff clay that became water- 
logged in wet weather and hard as 
a brick in dry weather. A third mis- 
take was in planting on a level. The 
man who did the planting asked me 
about this. I recalled that the pres- 
ent tendency is to plant on a level. 
I also recalled that I had never seen 


A POEM of Edward Rowland 


was too late for some of the vege- 
tables, but I planted anyway, just to 
see what would happen. 

Well, I saw. No doubt, every ex- 
perience is valuable, and I would not 
take $100 for my gardening exper- 
ience, aside from the pleasure I got 


peas, string beans, soup,, ete. .-] even. 
have some canned turnip greens. 
Turnips, as I said, are stored. We 
have also sweet and Irish potatoes. 

Here are some of the facts I like 
to remember: from my one row of 
Kentucky Wonder beans I canned 
six gallons, gave away that much, 
and ate as much more. We ate the 
last beans from the vines on Novem- 
ber 4. This was from beans planted 
July 20 or later. We had our last 
English peas November 24. The 
vines are still green, and there are a 
few scattered blooms upon them, 














~ VIEW OF MRS. JENKINS’ GARDEN. 


from it. The celery, parsnip, and 
onion seed never sprouted at all, 
altho I sowed twice. It was, per- 
haps, too hot and dry. However, I 
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HOW THE GARDE 


a garden planted that way, and final- 
ly advised against it. Nevertheless 
it was planted on a level, the floods 
descended upun it that night, and the 
poor little seed were buried as ef- 
fectually as was Herculaneum. 

With these several handicaps, my 
garden was the sort of success that 
might be imagined. The tomatoes 
and okra came up well and supplied 
us almost until frost. The other 
seed came up at irregular intervals. 
We had English peas twice; spinach 
and mustard twice; beans, squash, 
cabbage, beets, and lettuce four or 
five times. After that, work in the 
garden was practically abandoned, 
and it was turned over to crabgrass 
and summer insects. 

It was at this point that I under- 
took a garden on my own account. 
I determined to follow Prof. Mas- 
sey’s instructions, and have a fall 
and winter garden if I could not have 
a summer one. The only land avail- 
able at this time was in my chicken 
yards. I chose three of the yards in 
which the little chickens were run- 
ning—about 50 by 12 feet each—and 
had these yards thoroly plowed and 
harrowed. This. was not an easy 
task as they were thickly sodded 
grass runs. One of these I sowed 

* broadcast in Seven-Top turnips for 
winter greens. The other two yards 
were laid off in rows (a few beds by 
the fence) and planted according to 
the plan herewith. The soil was a 
stiff clay, so I had a load of leaf loam 
brought from the woods, and put this 
both over and under the seed. The 
planting was all done between July 
20 and August 14. I planted some 
seed that were left from spring plant- 
ing, simply because I had them; and 

I- bought what others I needed. It 














N WAS PLANTED. 


watered the celery regularly, having 
a hose attached to the faucet in 
chicken yard. This was long enough 
to reach the celery but not all the 
other vegetables. The corn, Brus- 
sels sprouts, chives, spinach and let- 
tuce came up promptly, but cut- 
worms ate most of the corn, and 
ants (I supose it was ants—I could 
find no other insects) ate most of the 
other four. All the rest—turnips, 
beans, peas, onion sets, tomatoes, 
salsify, kale, cabbage, collards, etc.— 
grew like the proverbial bay tree. I 
have just had the turnips taken up 
and under shelter—enough to last 
us all winter, with some to give away, 
and have in the garden at this writ- 
ing (December 26) an abundance of 
Kale, collards, onions, with a limited 
amount of cabbage, carrots, beets, 
kohlrabi, radishes and lettuce. I 
could have had Swiss chard, salsify, 
and chicory, but the young chickens 
were running in the yards all the 
time except when the plants were 
very small, and they ate what they 
pleased without consulting me. They 
made considerable inroads on the let- 
tuce and cabbage, but left me all that 
I needed. 

This small garden was supplement- 
ed by the tomatoes and okra from 
the spring garden, by corn and cow- 
peas from the fields, and by potatoes 
(both sorts) which were planted in 
separate patches. With the excep- 
tion of a baked hen Christmas, we 
have had no sort of meat in the 
house for six months or more. We 
have lived on vegetables and fruits, 


milk and butter, and occasionally 
eggs. Moreover, I have canned 
enough vegetables to supply us all 
winter. I have in my pantry exactly 


20 gallons 





corn, tomatoes, okra, 


but apparently the pods do not de- 
velop this late. I am going to plant 
some more right away for early 
spring use. . 

The Progressive Farmer asked for 
this to be written before December 
25. I purposely waited until the day 
after Christmas, so I could give my 
Christmas menu. I was anxious for 
everything on the table to be home- 
grown—and I believe it was—with 
the exception of the fruit cake, the 
nuts and raisins. We had baked hen, 
because I do not raise turkeys. To 
this I was able to add canned soup 
from my pantry; fresh beets, car- 
rots, onions and collards from the 
garden; sweet potatoes from the 
store house; our own butter and 
milk, of course. I could have had 
canned corn, beans, ete., and I could 
have got from the garden, in addi- 
tion to what I. had, lettuce, kale, 
kohlrabi, and cabbage. I might have 
had turnips and Irish potatoes, too. 
I was able to garnish my hen with 
parsley from my garden. 

The seed for the spring garden 
cost $6.50. About a third of these 
were not planted, so I fell heir to 
them for my fall garden. The ad- 
ditional seed cost not more than 
$2.50. I hired seven days labor for 
preparation, one plowing of vege- 
tables, and harvesting turnips. All 
the other work I did myself—and I 
will say in praise of myself that I 
let practically no weeds or grass get 
a foothold in my garden enclosure. 
$16 then, covers my expenditures. A 
considerable sum, it seems. Yet we 
lived all fall—and will live all win- 
ter—upon the garden. I am able, 
therefore, to sell the expensive eggs 
and chickens, to eschew the equally 
expensive and less digestible meats, 
and to keep in better health than on 
a less succulent diet. Moreover, I 
have had—and _ still have—extra 
green feed for my chickens—kale, 
collards, turnip tops. I could even 
have sold some of the surplus veg- 
etables had I not preferred to give 
them away. When one has vegeta- 
bles stored or canned in‘cellar or 
pantry, he can let the cost of living 
soar where it will. 

The enclosed picture shows the 
yards that were used for garden. 
Butter beans were planted around 
the outside fence, beans and English 


peas along the dividing fences. No 
fertilizers were used, nor manure 
other than chicken manure. The 


vegetables were kept well worked at 
all times. 

I have learned many ways to make 
my garden better next year. I will 
plant more extensively of vegetables 
that have done well in the fall—En- 
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lish. -peas, - spinach,- salsify,- carrots, 


beets. I am going to have a hotbed 
and cold-frame made next month, 
using the double-glass sash. I am 
going to plant small areas, and cul- 
tivate often. Everything I planted 
in my fall garden grew quickly and 
luxuriantly, except the carrots. They 
were slow. As the soil was poor, 
cultivation must have been the cause, 
Next year I shall use plenty commer- 
cial fertilizer. . 

And next year I will not put Paris 
green on butter beans. I mixed with 
three parts lime, and sprinkled, and 
in 48 hours scarcely a vine was left. 
I suppose a weak solution would have 
been harmless. 

It is much easier to cook in sum- 
mer than winter; so next year I in- 
tend to get a regular canner and put 
up even more vegetables. Let me 
say in conciusion that if anyone hes- 
itates—as I did—to tr) her skill at 
canning, she should get tue Govern- 
ment pamphlet recommended by Mrs. 
Gatlin, and follow it to the letter. I 
had never canned anything in my 
life, yet I have not lost a jar put up 
by this method. 


SOILS FOR VEGETABLE 
GROWING. 


Almost Any Land Can be Made to 
Grow Good Vegetables, 


HILE the ideal truck soil is a 
mellow, well-drained loam, veg- 
etables can be grown successfully on 
almost any type of soil, if the land is 
well prepared and supplied with a 
sufficient amount of available plant 
food. There is much advantage in 
having the land level or nearly so, 
as cultivation is more easily carried 
on and there is less loss of fertility 
thru leaching and surface washing 
during heavy rains. The light clay- 
loam ridges, level sandy flats, and 
black peaty bottoms which are found 
in the coast plains area of the South 
Atlantic States offer'a variety of soil 
for the successful production of most 
vegetable crops. There are, however, 
areas of fine trucking land in the 
Piedmont and mountain sections 
where vegetables requiring cool, 
moist soil conditions can be grown 
more readily than they can further 
east and south. 
It is not so much a question of 
soil types as it is careful prep- 
aration and thoro cultivation, that 





makes the growing of vegeta- 
ble crops profitable. It is true that 
each vegetable requires cultural 


treatment particularly suited to its 
individuality, but there are some re- 
quirements that apply to the growing 
of almost all truck crops. An ample 
supply of moisture and a liberal 
supply of readily available plant food 
must be present in order to promote 
the rapid growth necessary to make 
cultivation of these crops profitable. 
Deep plowing, the application of 
plenty of humus, either in the form 
of stable manure or some soiling 
crop, and thoro tillage, will improve 
the physical condition and increase 
the amount of fertility of almost all 
soils. This is particularly true of 
clay and sandy land. Black peaty 
bottom land usually contains plenty 
of vegetable matter. In addition to 
deep plowing and careful tillage, 
soils of this character can best be 
improved by draining and the appli- 
cation of lime. As a rule, the more 
care and attention given the prep- 
aration of land for truck crops, the 
more easily can cultivation be car- 
ried on and the more profitable will 
be the yields. Ss. B. SHAW. 





Keep the Garden at Work. 


FIND it well to have a small plot 

for kitchen garden for early snap 
beans, lettuce, radishes, dwarf limas, 
etc., but everything else I plant and 
cultivate just as I do my corn, all fol- 
lowing some early crop or filling in 
between. I plant three crops of 
white potatoes, early, medium and 
late. DR. A. C. FISHER. 

Summertown, Va. 
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TS TTT Approval 
That’s becauseit makes good—everywhere, 
A BIG FOUR ¢rzal means a sale—every 


time. Experienced tractor farmers cannot 
be intcrested in any but the . 


Big Four “30” 


Farm Tractor 
Never b.ave you known a farmer who has ever used 
a BIG FOUR “‘30”’ to buy any other! Write us for list 
of farmers now using from two to twelve BIG FOUR 
**30’s’’. Remember the BIG FOUR doesn’t cost you 
one cent until you have tried it on your farm. 
EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO. 

811 fron Street (Incorporated) Rockford, IM, 


Largest Line of Farm Machinery in the World 


EMERSON- 
BRANTINGHAM 
COMPANY 




















of stumps aday. No stumps 
can resist the Hercules. 
Doubles land value—enables 
ou to make $1200.00 on 40 acres 
the first year after stumps are 
out—and $750.00 in crops 
every year after. Get the 
proof. Why not 

Write Us Now 
Book tells all the 
facts—shows many 
photos and letters 
from owners—tells all 
about the many Her- 
cules features. We'll 
aiso quote you a special money-saving price 
preposition that w7ll interest you. Address 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 180 21st St., Centervilie, lowa 














PAYS TO PLANT POTATOES 
BY MACHINE. Much Quicker, 


far less work, just as sure as hand 
planting and more uniform 
in spacing and depth, 
Pays even on small 
acreage. Think 
this over care- r0e pe 
fully and cent of the 
then seed, a piece in 
every space and one 
only. Plants by machine 
but provides for hand cor- 
Sections of misses and doub- 
les. No pickers are used 
—there is no injury tothe 
seed, Perfect placing, 
3 Sold with or without fer- 
tilizer attachment. Ask 
your dealer toshow itand 
write us for new booklet 
on “100 per cent planting.” 
BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Box 1g9PGrenloch, N.J. 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas, entitled, “The 
Value of Peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 
Chattanooga Imple- 
ment & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, 








Tenn. 
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JUST SUCH A GARDEN AS YOU COULD HAVE. 





‘How the Crops Were Kept Coming in All the Year—Advantages 


of Two Garden Plots—A Good Soil the 


First Essential. 


By C. C. Roberts, Dixon, Miss.—$15 Prize Letter. 


URING January and February 
there was practically no gar- 


dening in this section of Mis- 


, Sissippi. 


My half-acre used for garden in 
1912 year, grew a crop of peas for 
humus in the summer of 1911. Then 
on November 1, the vines were turn- 
ed and seeded to rye, except a plot 
48 by 64 feet for winter turnips in 
one corner. This turnip plot proved 
very valuable indeed, for it furnish- 


potatoes, and one each 

bunch beans, 

potatoes for slips. 
April 15, one row 


of beets, 


and Kentucky Wonder beans were 
planted. 
June 25, five rows were planted 


in Black-eyed Crowder peas for ta- 
ble use. The above completes the 
first planting. 

On the south central edge of my 
garden there is a valuable apricot 
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PLAN OF MR. RO 


ready. Those remaining were left 
for seed, which yielded 26 pounds in 
In August and September I 
sold 25 pounds for $17.15. 

This same plot was thoroly pre- 
pared and set to sweet potatoes in 
June, from which I gathered 11 bu- 
shels in October. During January, 
and up to February 19, the remaind- 
er of the garden, which was in rye, 
furnished green feed for 60 chickens. 
I estimate that the green feed for 
this flock increased the supply of 
eggs sufficient to balance off the 
preparation and cultivation items of 
expense for the year. 

On February 19, I broadcasted 
three large loads of stable manure, 
also 150 pounds each of acid phos- 
phate and kainit, on rye, and turned 
under with two-horse plow, after 
which, I thoroly harrowed. Was 
forced to let stand for 23 days on 
account of heavy rains. 

On March 14, I broke broadcast 
again with two-horse plow and 
thoroly harrowed. The same day I 
laid-off 34 rows _with large, straight 
shovel, going twice to each row. In 
this furrow I drilled, after mixing, 
150 pounds meal and 50 pounds each 
of acid phosphate and kainit. The 
beds were then made with four fur- 
rows and harrowed down consider- 
ably with Little Joe harrow. On 
the same day, I planted two rows 
each of onions, spring turnips and 
English peas, radishes being mixed 
with onions and turnips. 

March 21, I planted two rows of 
cabbage, five of tomatoes, 11 of Irish 


BERTS’ GARDEN. 


an abundance of fruit, and this year, 
especially. 

The second planting began early 
in June, when okra and pepper fol- 
lowed one of the English pea rows. 

A few days later the sweet pota- 
to, bunch beans, spring turnips and 
the other English pea rows were 
planted to the Unknown pea. Some 
call them the Clay pea. (The Un- 
known and Clay peas are quite dis- 
tinct.—Ed. ) 

The rainy weather rotted the cab- 
bage badly, so about the middie of 
July, I planted those two rows to 
Unknown peas. About the middle 
of August I thoroly prepared the 
two onion rows,’they being gathered 
in July, and planted to winter tur- 
nips. They grew nicely and furn- 
ished plenty of salad until my Sep- 
tember sowing come in. 


In June, I ‘broadcasted one 
load of stable manure on my Irish 
potato rows, also another load in 
August. The potatoes were dug and 
housed in July. I kept the rows free 
of grass and weeds, having winter 
turnips in view of this part of the 
garden. This Irish potato space 
was broken and harrowed four times 
before planting, which was done 
September 21. In 20 days the salad 


large 


was large enough to pull, and we 
pulled it, too. I also planted in 
with the winter turnips a spoonful 
of spring turnips. They have been 
large and bountiful. In regard to 


cultivation, I wish to state that prep- 
aration is the first important step 


cucumbers and sweet 


each of lima 


fa fe $ reagent i tays- 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
in the garden, 
crops. 

I scarcely ever use any imple- 
ments except a side harrow and cul- 
tivator. 

I work the garden every week, and 
oftener if I find it necessary. 

We have canned and gathered the 
following, and have placed a reason- 
able estimate on each item: 


as well as the field 








Tomatoes canned—120 qts. . .$18.00 
Mixed pickles—-14 qts...... 2.80 
Cucumber pickles—22 qts... 4.40 
Mixed vegetables—10 qts.... 1.50 
BCANS==10 QB... bce bees cos 1.50 
Apricots=—36 qts........... 5.40 
Apricot jelly—5 qts........ 1.26 
Apricot jam=—5 qtS....3... 1.25 
Unknown peas—1 1-3 bu..... 2.00 
White peas—14%4 bu........ 4.5% 
Sweet potatoes—11 bu...... 5.50 
Irish potatoes—8 bu........ 10.00 
Turnip seed—25 Ibs......... LiELb 
Onions—1% bu........... 2.00 

BEQUGLY “eis: oP elecy Meats aiete eha eae. 6 $77.25 


Expenses. 





Five loads stable manure...$ 7.50 
Si) b> eRe Re ena a ee See 2.20 
One sack cottonseed meal.... 1.60 
Two sacks phosphate....... 1.40 
ai WO S@CKo HOMME <5. cok oss 6 8 1.40 

i Ao =) LE aa $12.10 
ATION) boda a an pice kee le wieiincs: Si $77.25 
PIC MBOS. odicse ik Seaside ate ans $12.10 
2c) ae 7 5D 1 Uta $65.15 


The fresh vegetables we have had 
practically every day this year would 
have cost quite a little sum had they 
been bought. 

I feel that what we have consum- 
ed and have stored away, is well 
worth $150, which exceeds any three 
acres on the place. 

I now have two gardens, each con- 
taining one-half acre. I rotate with 
vegetables the same as field crops. 

In no line of soil culture is hu- 
mus more valuable than in the veg- 
etable garden, and I have found that 
it is a difficult task to maintain an 


ideal condition in the soil where 
clean cultivation is practiced every 
year. A crop of peas with a heavy 


application of acid phosphate and 
potash makes an ideal foundation 
for a garden. Hence my two en- 
closures. 

My two one-half acre gardens only 
cost me $50, including  every- 
thing. I can use one of them for 
growing oats, rye, vetch, etce., for 
poultry. The thrifty condition of 
the chickens and an increase in the 
supply of eggs will soon pay a hand- 
some income on the investment. 





Can’t Your Garden Do This? 


BOUT the middle of February I 

plant a few turnips, mustard, 
radish, English peas, onion sets, 
spinach and beets, also start cab- 
bage, tomato, pepper and eggplant 
in hotbed. Set out frost-proof cab- 
bage. Have only lost a few each 
year for the past five years. 

Early in March, make another 
sowing of same vegetables and plant 
onion seed, Triumph and Irish Cob- 


bler potatoes. 
In April plant more of same veg- 
etables and melons, cucumbers, 


beans and cornfield peas. 

Turnips do well after Irish pota- 
toes, begin planting July 15, and 
plant some every ten days until Sep- 
tember 15. 

Sow collard.and cabbage seed last 
of May, to follow onions. Start more 
tomato plants in May for a fall crop. 
Plant snap beans every two weeks. 
Put in a good patch last of Au- 
gust. They do well and sell well. 

Early in,.September sow winter 
turnip seed in all middles, such as 


between bean rows, corn rows, etc., 
and if soil is not rich enough, haul 
and scatter manure over them as I 


get the time in the fall. 
KARL G. DALY. 
Irondale, Ala. 





You can make 


money taking 
tions for The 


Progressive Farmer. 


subscrip- 


oters 
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OVER $400 FROM A HALF-ACRE GARDEN. 





This Could Not Have Been Realized, However, Without the Use 
of Glass—Many Farmers Could Add a Hotbed and a Cold-Frame 
to Their Equipment With Great Profit. 


By George R. Proctor, Huntsville, Ala.—$10 Prize Letter. 


den operations by making a 
lot of cold-frames for early 
lettuce, and all kinds of plants. I 
placed in the frames a good lot of 
rich compost dirt and banked heavi- 
ly with coarse, strong manure, then 
I placed on them glass,sash. I also 
had board covers for night protection. 
Early in January, I planted early 
cabbage and lettuce seed. In early 
February, I planted tomatoes, egg- 
plant, peppers, and in February I 
transplanted lettuce in other frames 
for heading. In this way I had plen- 
ty of head lettuce for Easter trade. 
By the first of April, I had plenty 
of good, stocky cabbage plants, which 
made better cabbage, and just as 
early, as the frost-proof plants. In 
fact, they gave better satisfaction to 
the customer. In March I gave my 
tomatoes the first shift or transplant- 
ing, and in April I gave them more 
room, and by the time the weather 
was well settled I had fine, large 
plants, which, when set in the field 
early in May, went ahead- rapidly 
and produced fine, ripe tomatoes by 
the twentieth of June. The main 
varieties I used were the Bonny Best 
and B strain of Earliana. 

The last of March I began bedding 
sweet potatoes for slips, using the 
Queens, Dooley Yams, Bunch Yams, 
Nancy Halis. I bedded 30 bushels 
in cold-frames, shifting my sash 
from some cabbage plant beds to the 
sweet potato beds. In this way I 
could force the growth of the slips 
and get double use of the sash. 

The first week in March, I began 
making early plantings of onions, 
lettuce, radishes, spinach and En- 
glish peas, making successive plant- 
ings at frequent intervals, and mak- 
ing it a point to keep every inch of 
my half-acre fully occupied at all 
times, and trying to plant the most 
profitable crops that I could. 

Early in May, I planted some 
Early Six-Weeks snap beans. My prin- 
cipal cash crops on my one-half acre 
garden were plants, green onions, 
English peas, early beets, snap beans 
and cauliflower. 

In March, I transplanted in my 
lettuce fran.2s six™®auliflowers to 
each sash, and when lettuce was 
out, I had the space occupied to 
cauliflower. Then in early June, as 
frames become empty, I tore up and 
planted to butter beans and egg- 
plants and the remainder of the 
ground I kept occupied with snap 
beans and turnips the remainder of 
the season. 

I aimed, after the last working of 
the beans to sow in turnips and 
salad crops, so that when beans 
were frost-bitten, I still had a crop 
to work on almost all the year thru. 

I used on this plot of ground 
about 30 loads of good rotten dirt 
manure and plowed deeply at first, 
putting the manure on top of the 
plowing and disking it in. I always 
aim to keep my manure as near the 
top as I can. Then I gave the truck 
*-rops extra good cultivation and al- 
ways kept every inch in some grow- 
ing crop. In fact, I laid this gar- 
den plot off for intensive gardening, 
and I tried my best to make it so, 
and the results I obtained are as fol- 
lows: 


| AST January I started my gar- 


Sales. 
46,460 Cabbage plants.....$ 94.40 
9,000 Tomato plants....... 44.55 
380 Pepper plants......... 3.49 
220" Bee PIBRiSs os. oc es cs 2.05 
18 Dozen flower plants..... 4.60 
130 Cauliflower plants..... 1.05 
1,300 Beet plants......... 3.50 
48,350 Sweet potato plants.. $4.65 
Head lettuce: .i sacks ot. . 84.85 
Green ONIONS 6 uso. 58S : 14.45 
FIRB OGRE Orie cotene! S628) aca 9.85 
PENSE NERS kkk os ae 32.80 
Green -DOANS «ccsccececees 12.00 


SUI) he ee dee ee eee 6.10 
WOUWHOWEE i. 66 swevease ses 4.90 
UAE DOAN, 6s vies ee cee ee 8.25 
2 Ue are are rae eee 3.50 
OLMIS 04 5 ew SSE ls 8 2.25 

$407.15 


I sold both retail and wholesale, 
and was first on the market with 
most articles. 

In growing plants I used 106 sash 
and 45 board covers. We used all 
we wanted on our own table, and had 
all. the plants we needed to set out. 
The above account of sales was what 
we actually sold, and does not in- 
clude any used by ourselves. 





HOTBEDS AND COLD-FRAMES. 


How They Can Be Made and Why the 
Farmer Needs Them. 


HESE are a great aid both to the 
farmer and to the truck grower. 
They are indispensable for raising 
plants of early vegetables, as toma- 
toes, cabbage, eggplant, cauliflower, 
kohlrabi, etc. One good hotbed and 
a few cold-frames will afford ample 
space for raising plants for these 
early crops, and also for raising a 
fresh supply of vegetables from early 
fall until spring. 
A cold-frame is a frame-work of 
boards, over which a sash or muslin 
cloth may be placed to protect the 


plants from cold rains and changes | 
A very simple cold- | 


of temperature. 
frame may be made as follows: 

One two-inch plank, 14 
wide and 12 feet long. 

One two-inch plank, 10 
wide and 12 feet long. 

Two two-inch planks cut six feet 
long and being 14 inches wide, ta- 
pering to ten inches at the other end. 

Use the 14-inch plank for the back 
of the frame and the ten-inch plank 
for the front, nailing the two end 
pieces to these. Across this frame- 
work, at intervals of three feet, two- 
inch strips are nailed and the frame 
is ready to set up. ‘This makes a 
frame six feet wide with a space for 
four sash, each being three feet wide. 
A more permanent frame can be 
made by using tenons and pins. This 
will give you a frame that can easily 
be taken apart and moved from place 
to place without destroying the 
planks. 

A hotbed is very similar to a cold- 
frame, with the exception that it sup- 
plies bottom heat. This heat is usu- 
ally obtained by using fresh horse 
manure. 

The manure for a hotbed should 
be collected all at one time and 
placed ina pile. It should be forked 
over every few days until the pile is 
thoroly mixed and the heating is tak- 
ing place evenly. If the pile does 
not start to heat promptly, a little 
hot water applied will start it off. 

The pit for the hotbed should be 
dug out to a depth of 18 inches and 
in the bottom of -this pit pack the 
manure to a depth of 12 or 18 
inches. This manure is pw in the 
bed in layers of two to four inches 
at a time until the required amount 
is secured. On top of the manure 
place four or five inches of finely 
mixed compost. Cover the beds with 
the sash or muslin and leave until 
the excess heat has disappeared. Soil 
thermometers are placed in the ma- 


inches 


_nure and when the temperature has 


gone down to 90 degrees the bed is 
ready to be planted. 

Hotbeds are not a luxury, neither 
do they require a great amount of 
skill to operate them. The require- 
ments for success are care in the 
watering and ventilation. In setting 
up the frames or hotbeds, be sure to 
select a well-drained site, and also 
have a place that is protected on the 
north and west by trees, buildings or 








inches 










Consider Now 











money you will 
season’s fertilizer bill 


Nitrate 


will be sent 


what it will cost and how much 


and other Farm Chemicals and mix them yourself, 
Your own brand MIXED AT HOME will be better than any 


patent brand and is sure to have in it just what you want. 
. Book of formulas and full instructions for Home Mixing 


FREE OF .COST 
Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS 


Director of Chilean Nitrate Pro: id. 
17 Madison Ave., New ‘York. 


No Branch Offices 


(7) 63 


saye on your next 
if you should buy your 


of Soda 





How to Have 


a Better Garden 


This Year—By W. C. Slate 


No matter how carefully y 
favorable the season—you 


seed be pure and virile. 


| to grow. 


lj f f aseed bed. - 
f direct from our seed house on thefarm, If you*will send me 
your name and address I willsend you , ; 

my new catalogue tetling about this ; 
the great step in seed improvement. | 


Box 5 


ou cultivate your garden—no matter how 
can’t raise choice vegetables unless your 


You can’t be sure of home grown seed, Foreete 
conditions make some seed quickly lose thet 


The Seed House ona Farm 


Here’sthe new way—the better way to buy Garden 
seed. Outhere on my Hyco Seed l’arm I raise seed 
for farmers who wantthe best. Iand my boys raise 
pedigreed seed. We test them for their germinating 
power. We test them for the'rp rity. The varie- 
ties that we offer are the choicest that ever wentinto 
They’re not musty warehouse seed—but seed 


— 





late, Pres., 


Ww.c.s$ 
SLATE SEED COMPANY, 


South Boston, V2. | 








or Bigger Crops Use Mixson’: 


s High-Grade Seeds 


Best for truck farm or garden. Specially suitable for Southern soils and cli- 
mate—produce greater yields. No better seeds grown or sold, Beans, Cucumbers, 
Cabbage, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and other seeds of guaranteed vitality. Write 
to-day for descriptive catalog and price list. Address 


W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Chapleston, South Carolina 1 








Long Island grown seed. 


Drumhead and Flat Dutch. 


Albany, Georgia 





Our plants last winter withstood a temperature of 8 degrees above zero. They are 
grown in the open field on our farms at Albany, Ga., and Greenville, S.C., from strictly 


Weship promptly, guarantee full count, safe delivery, and good strong plants, free 
from lice and disease. Varieties: Early Jersey Wakefield, Chas. Wakefield, Succession, 


Prices: 600 for 75c (smallest order we ship) 1,000 to4,000 at $1.25; 6,000 to 9,000 at $1.00; 
10,000 and over at 90c per 1,000. Beet and onion plants at $1.00 per 1,000. Lettuce plants, 
Big Boston, at $2.00 per 1,000. Cash with order please. 


‘ rite for our catalog, which points out the path that leads to success in cabbage grow- 
ing. Also our price list of Nancy Hall potato plants. 


PIEDMONT PLANT COMPANY, 


and 








Greenville, S. C. 














SION and FLAT DUTCH varieties. 


Every shipment positively guaranteed to reach you in first 


36,000 to 50,000, 75e per M. Special prices on larger lots 
lettuce and onion plants at same prices. Will be glad 
prices upon request. Write for catalog. 








The Very Finest CABBAGE PLANTS 
are those which weare now ready to ship in our famous <P RED 
EARLY JERSEY, CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD, SUCCES- r Rise . 
These plants are grown from the most carefully selected seed and are un- 
usually hardy and frost proof. Seldom injured by even the severest cold. 


Order today before the rush. Your complete satisfaction is assured. 


Prices: 1,000 to 4,000, $1.25 per M.; 5,000 to 8,000, $1.00 per M ; 9,000 to 
15,000, 90c per M.; 16,000 to 25,000. 85¢ per M.; 26,000 to 35.000. 80c per M.; 


D. Q. TOWLES, Younzg’s Island, S. C. 


IN ALL 


MES 





class condition, 


. Also have fine 
to name delivered 




















fences. A location that is handy to 
the house and to water is essential. 

The sash for frames may be pur- 
chased all ready for use or the ma- 
terial may be bought and put togeth- 
er by the grower. Sash can be pur- 
chased from any reliable dealer in 
greenhouse material. 

H. M. CONOLLY. 





éé 99 Kills Prairie Dogs, 
Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and Grain Insects. 


“The wheels of the gods 
grind slow but exceedingly small.’’ So the 


weevil; but you can stop their grind with 


‘* Fuma Carbon Bisulphide’’ 


as others are doing. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


If you do not file your papers, give this 
copy to a neighbor who doesnot read. it, 
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Best Combination 
Pruning Tool—for 
Sawing and 
Clipping 


When pruning, a 
well-made, efficient 
I, tool will enable you’ 
| to do the work with 
greater ease, in less time 
and soon save its cost. 


The Disston "Orchard" 
Pruning Hook and Saw 
combines two tools in one 
and can be used with or 
without a pole. Light in 
weight, but strong and dur- 
able. The long, slender teeth 
draw the saw into the light- 
est branch. 


This is only one of the many vari- 
eties of saws and tools we make 
for farm use. Our book gives de- 
tailed descriptions, as well as valuable 
_information on the proper care of tools. 


Write for the “DISSTON Farm* 
Tool Book are will be sent free 
by return mail. 


\DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


Sold by all Progressive Hardware Dealers 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Incorporated 


Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel & File Works 
P.O. Box #-1537_. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASPINWA * ll 


Potato Planter yr Mn 
Ne 3. 


Forty thousand far- 
mers know what this 
great planter means to 
them in -time, work and 
worry saved, as well as in 
increased profits. They de- 
pend annually on the ac- 
curacy of this machine 
becausethey knowitdon’t 
miss one hill in a hundred. 


Certain and Accurate 


It can’t forget a hill—it can’t be affected by 
the cold, and the size of the seed doesn’t matter. Over twenty-five years of 
successful experience backs up this original and only perfect potato 
planter made. Six iron hands drop the seed in every hill. Every seed 
is properly covered. Ask us for descriptive matter and read why the 


Aspinwall Potato Planter 


Is so easy to operate. On account of its light draft you plant more 
acres a day than with any other planter made. You require no extra 
man. There is no changing or adjusting of pickers for planting different 
sizes of seed. The canvas sack hopper doesn’t clog the seed. 

Single regulation of distance, from nine to thirty inches or more as 
desired. Thumb screw near seat regulates feed and coverers evenly. 
Machines thrown out of gear automatically when raising plow. Large, 
adjustable disc coverers. 

Aspinwall Planters are Furnished either with or without Fertilizer Attachments 


Two Books Free—“Why Grow Spudsy” tells all about the potato and contains valuable sug- 
gestions by those who have made a study of this crop._ The other yw wh tells all about Aspin- 
wall Potato Planters, cutters and sorters. Ask us for Package No. 


John Deere Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


Be Fie asce: 
cmon 
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TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL 
PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 


s 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








| bed 


} and 
IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- | chow 





More Garden Experiences. 








ANOTHER WOMAN GARDENER. 


Profits Made .From a 
Small Outlay. 


Good Very 
HIS is the way I worked my gar- 
den. The men plow and har- 
row the garden and haul in the 
manure. The rest I do myself. They 
helped dig the potatoes and sowed 
the clover this fall. 
February 15, hauled 
manure on two beds. 
trimmed grape vines. 
March 14, planted one pint shell 
peas; March 17, sowed tomato and 
cabbage seeds. March 18, sowed 
German clover and turnips most of 


two loads 
February 26, 


“way round garden under grape vines. 


March 19, set out 450 green onion 
sets grown from seed sown Septem- 
ber, 1911. 

April 5, plowed the two. beds 
deep, planted one bushel Irish pota- 
toes, cut and covered thick with sul- 
fur while fresh cut, to kill the scab, 
and one peck hill onions in rows with 
potatoes. April 6, sowed one ounce 
Red Wethersfield onion seed, one 
ounce table beet seed, one ounce 
Mangel Wurzel seed. Sowed cabbage 
and tomatoes between seed rows and 
parsnips with beet seed. Lettuce on 
one outside row. ‘Radishes on the 
other outside row. One pint shelled 
peanuts; one quart peas, a half cup 
ground almonds; some cucumbers. 
April 10, scattered seven bushels 
chicken manure over the bed of veg- 
etables just sown. April 12 planted 
butter beans, sweet corn, Kentucky 
Wonder beans, bunch beans, finished 
planting the two beds, 75 cabbage 
plants. April 16, I began to go over 
the beds with a garden rake the first 
time, then I worked them once every 
week with a wheel hoe, and kept all 
the weeds and grass out. Pulled all 
in the rows by hand. 

May 7, set out 200 cabbage, 69 to- 
mato plants, set some out at different 
times. Set the last tomatoes almost 
last of June. 

June 6, cut the bed of clover, 
threshed 160 pounds of seed in chaff. 
The men sowed seven acres of ground 
and have fine catch of clover and 
they sowed two pounds of turnip 
seed. I gathered in the clover be- 
fore it was cut and fed clover straw 
to horses. June 10, they plowed the 
last of the three beds. I set it to 
cabbage, Brussels sprouts, beet 
plants, bunch beans, cucumbers and 
ground cherries. 

There was a very hot, 
from May 16 till June 6, then there 
were a few showers of rain. An- 
other hot, dry spell from June 11 till 
July 14. The dry, hot weather first 
set in as my cucumber vines began 
bearing and killed both plantings. 
Had plenty of all other vegetables. 

August, I pulled three bushels of 
wurzels, fed to cows, pulled one bu- 
shel little onion sets from the seed 
sown. They were very nice small 
sets. We dug five bushels Irish po- 
tatoes, one-half bushel hill onions. 


dry spell 


| We used off them from the time they 
| were large enough. 
| German clover and turnips. 


Sowed bed to 


September 30, planted 1% gallon 


| little onion set from seed, three gal- 


lons of the hill onions. 
them 
time. 

November 11, pulled seven bu- 
shels of the largest turnips out of the 
sown to German clover and 
buried them. The bed is standing 


Am using 
now and lettuce sown same 


| quite thick yet of turnips and grow- 


ing nice. 
bushels 
bage. 


Canned 


Pulled and buried three 
of beets, 75 heads of cab- 
Sold 156 pounds of cabbage. 

301 quarts of tomatoes. 
Made ten gallons catsup; bottled 
them. I put most up to sell. Traded 
some five bushel tomatoes for bot- 
tles. Sold three bushels tomatoes 
put up the green tomatoes in 

chow. Got one-half bushel 
shelled beans and my seed saved to 
plant next year. 


We always had scabby potatoes 
till this year. We did not dig a po- 
tato with a scab on it and used the 
cheapest and easiest applied of any- 
thing and no danger of poison and 
the children could drop them. No 
danger with sulfur. When the bugs 
began to come, I ordered ten pounds 
of Bug Death. This killed the bugs 
on all the potatoes. The children 
hauled in the manure and [I put it in 
the rows as I planted the bed that 
had the clover seed cut off: I never 
have used any commercial fertilizer 
in my garden till this year. Put one- 
half bushel on the potatoes. 

This is as near as I can tell what 
my garden has made. I did not 
spend any money but 41 cents for 
Bug Death, 25 cents for sulfur, 65 
cents worth of garden seeds. The 
rest I had saved myself. Got $3.50 
for the cabbage. Sold the clover 
seed and straw was worth at least 
$8. It is not time to sell the toma- 
toes as I expected to sell them at 
home in the spring. Have sold 25 
cents sage leaves. Have over three 
pounds yet of it and 40 cents worth 
of turnips out of the garden. I spent 
$1.31 and got $11.35 without count- 
ing any of my vegetables, grapes, po- 
tatoes, turnips, tomatoes. 

MRS. DAISY H. SYNDER. 

Kents Store, Va. 





A VALUABLE HALF-ACRE. 


How a North Carolina Gardener Kept 
His Land Busy. 


S I HAVE been thinking of writ- 

ing you about the prize garden, 

I will send you my report of my suc- 

cess. I have been trying my best on 
my half-acre. 

A two-horse load of manure and 
270 pounds ‘chicken manure was 
put on nine rows three feet apart 
in February, 1912. Planted to on- 
ions. Yield of dry onions, six bu- 
shels; sold $5.75 worth of dry and 
green. Then planted same nine 
rows to corn at last working of on- 
ions in May, 18 inches apart, 66 hills 
to row with average of 1% ears to 
stalk, making 96 ears to row, mak- 
ing 71 2-12 dozen ears at 20 cents 
per dozen, $8.54 total amount on 
the nine rows. The two crops, onions, 
$5.75, corn, $8.54, making $14.29. 
Value of manure $4, leaving $10.29, 
and onions enough to plant again. 

Next three rows 100 feet, three 
feet apart, planted to turnips, using 
one two-horse load of manure, 85 
pounds chicken manure and 30 
pounds guano. Total value of ma- 
nure $3.25. Sales of salad and tur- 
nips, $5.50. This same three rows 
in beans at last working of turnips 
with 30 pounds guano, 60 cents. 
Seed beans cost 25 cents, total 85 
cents. These same three rows plant- 
ed again to beans as the first began 
to bloom, with 30 pounds of guano, 
60 cents, and as soon as first beans 
came off, planted back again, mak- 
ing the three crops of beans, using 
no guano. The three bean crops 
$10.70, less the manure. Total value 
of turnips and salad, $5.50, beans, 
$10.70, making $16.20. Cost of ma- 
terial and crop, $4.95, leaving $11.25 
besides home supply of beans, tur- 
nips and salad. 

I planted to corn, cabbage, beans, 
tomatoes and beets at about as near 
a succession’ as could be, Corn eight 
rows with one two-horse load of ma- 
nure and beans with corn. This 
last was hurt by drouth. The corn 
and beans total value $8, manure 

2, guano 80 cents. Leaving total 
profit of $5.20 

Four rows to cabbage with 
loads of manure for home use. 
did well, and if they could have 
marketed would have brought a nice 
sum, tho I realized $5.80 out of them 
after home supply. 

Two rows tomatoes, guano 80 
eents. From these I sold six bu- 
shels at $1 per bushel, used about 


two 
They 
been 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO MAKE A GARDEN. 


Me: people think that the expense of establishing a garden will be 


greater than to buy 
not a fact. 


form some of our 


the vegetables from 
To show the fallacy of this belief, I have 
commonly-raised vegetables, 


but this is 
put into table 
the seed for the 


the grocer, 


what 


same will cost, how much produce may be expected from this seed, and 
what the produce is worth that is raised. The amount of produce raised 
is reckoned on the basis of a family of five or six. 





Amount of 


Variety. Seed. 


Space used. 


Produce. 


Cost of Seed 
What Produce 
is worth 





12 ponte gid : 
quarts. 


Asparagus 
Beans (bush). 
peans (ima) 
ounce.... 
plants... 
ounce.... 
package. 
plants... 
package. .- 
quarts... 
package. 
plants... 
package. 
package. 
package.. 
ounce.... 
ounce.... 
ounce.... 
quarts... 
package.. 
ounce.... 
quarts... 
OUNCE ss ::.< 
package.. 
bushel... 


« abbage 


uo 


OF ius co nite ba ms Ores Ha BO OO 


Cantaloupes 
Cauliflower 


te 


Corn (sweet) 
Cc Suc umbers 


bo 


Kohlrabi 
Lettuce 
Mustar da 


Onion 
Onion (sets) 


Parsnips.. 


Pumpkin 
BWOCVPSIWs 6 bcc scce 
Potatoes (Irish)... 
Potatoes (sweet)... 
i ounce.... 
ounce.... 
ounce.... 
package.. 
plants.... 
ounce.... 
package.. 


Squash (summer).. 
Tomatoes 


J 
reece tee ee ee 


Watermelon 











12 bunches @ 10c.. 
200 pounds @ 3c.... 
30 quarts @ 6bc.... 
12 dozen @ 10c.... 
pounds @ 2c.... 
bunches @ 
5 melons @ 
heads @ ic 
stalks @ 
dozen @ 
5 dozen @ 
fruits @ 
bunches 
heads @ 3c 
heads @ 
bunches @ 
dozen @ 5c 
pounds @ 
bunches @ 
bunches @ ro 
pounds @ 2¢c.... 
6 pecks @ 20c.... 
5 fruits @ 10c.... 
dozen @ 5c 
bushels @ Sie 
bushels @ 50c.. 
bunches @ 3c... 
bunches @ 3c... 
bunches @ 5c.. 
fruits @ 5c 
pounds @ 3 va 
bunches @ 3c... 
melons @ 15c... 


1 EON EE 


MRR NR WOCTOR NWN HNN HNN wr, 











I $82.35 





Now, if one will add to the cost of the seed what it will cost to pre- 
pare the land, $2, about $5 more for the cost of the manure and fertil- 
izers, and also about $10 for hired help in cultivating the garden, this 
will make the expense run up to about $28.42. 

The above data will make your supply of vegetables cost less than 


a third of what they would if bought of the store, 
and beside they will be fresh and crisp 


and at hand whenever desired. 
Alabama Experiment Station. 


peddler or farmer, 
when wanted, 


H. M. CONOLLY, 





six bushels at home. 
$12; total cost $3.80, 
ance of $7.20. 

Two more rows to beets, not a 
good stand, consequently my profits 
are small on them. Say, about with 
the cost of manure, $1.50. This gar- 
den of about one-half acre 


Total value 
leaving bal- 


Nine rows to onions and corn.$14. 

Three rows to turnips and 
salad 

Three rows to beans three 
times 

Eight rows to corn and beans. 

Home consumption of these 
three lots 

Cabbage, home supply 

Four rows cabbage sales 

Two rows tomatoes 

Home supply 

Two rows beets 


Total value of crop 
Total cost of crop 


These crops are harvested and the 
same land in turnips except the nine 
rows of onion and corn, and I have 
already sold $10.10 worth of tur- 
nips and salad off it, and have about 
$15 worth on the land, besides plen- 
ty for home use. All of this will be 
profit, except 50 cents worth of 
seeds. 


These crops have not lacked for 
work. They had plenty of it. Land 
was thoroly broken ten inches deep, 
harrowed and cultivated shallow 
with narrow plow and followed with 
harrow every week, rain or no rain. 
Add this last crop turnips.and salad 
and it will make a nice little sum, 
$54.88. 

Have plenty of vegetables for 
home use and some yet to sell from 
this one-half acre. 

Ww. -C. 

Chapel Hill, N C. 


ANDREWS 





Vegetables that make a quick 
growth are much better than where 
they have been checked by improper 
preparation, fertilization and culti- 
vation.—cC. C. Roberts. 


Something From This Garden 
Every Day. 


WILT endeavor to tell how 

managed our garden 
and had vegetables every day thru 
the summer, and still have plenty 
for winter use. 

The ground was so wet in late fall 
and early spring, we couldn’t get it 
plowed until it would have been too 
late to set early cabbage and onions. 
So we set them out in rows, which 
were prepared in August before. The 
ground was so hard and it stayed so 
wet we began to despair of ever get- 
ting them worked out, but when it 
did get dry we had it hoed with a 
garden hoe, made like a rake, which 
completely pulverized the ground, 
then had it plowed good, and you 
would not know them as the same 
plants in a week. We had cabbage 
enough for two families and put up 
about 80 gallons of kraut for this 
winter. Of course, we don’t expect 
to use it all. We thought of can- 
ning it for sale, for it can easily be 
disposed of at ten cents a two-pound 
can. 

We planted potatoes, 
nips, beets, 
dle of April. 
week or two until August. 

I have a canner and put 
quantity of beans, which we will 
never dispose of by home use, but 
there is a demand right here at our 
country stores. 

We had four rows of 
which bore ahout July and August. 
I could have canned 500 cans if I’d 
had a little help, but we canned more 
as it was than we can use until to- 
matoes come again. 

We have the finest turnips—the 
yellow Aberdeen. Some are as large 
as a half-gallon bucket. We also 
have lettuce and beets and few col- 
lards. 

We didn’t plant any fall lettuce, 
but the seed from last spring’s plant- 
ing came up, and we have the finest 
bed of lettuce out. 

MRS. W. M. WOOTEN. 

Lewis Turnout, S. C. 


we 
this year 


beans, tur- 





of high quality, — 
Does it pay to have a garden? 





ML 


TH LUUKLLET IW 
MLA 


<4 This booklet is full of homely truth and interest- 


ing facts about wagons. 


It’s straight wagon 


talk, written by a man who knows wagon- 
oy building from A to Z. 


best kinds to employ for axles, bolsters, 


Wagonis not 
the lowest 
priced—but 
the best—-and 
in the end the cheapest. 


Every Thornhill Wagon 
is sold on a Guarantee. 


Name 


Thornhill Wagon Company, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


hubs, felloes, sliders and beds. 

It shows why Thornhill skeins and 
axles never break. 
never get out of line is fully explained. 


Why the gears can 


A diagram shows the vital points to 

Consider in buying a farm wagon—the 
advantages of certain methods of 
construction. 

Every farmer needs acopy. Even if you 
are not considering buying a farm wagon, 
you ought to send fora copy and keep it 

for the genuine information it contains. A 

letter enclosing this coupon, ora 

postal card will bring you one 
of these booklets. Send to-day. 


Thornhill Wagon Co. 
4 Box 152 Lynchburg,Va. 


USE THE COUPON 


(P. F.) 


Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of your book- 
let on wagons, 





Address 











See also Pota- 
to Machines, 
Sprayers for 
every pur- 
pose, Garden 
_. Wheel 


Machine can be used from early Spring until late in the 
Fall for many kinds of work. Can be purchased in an 
formand built up to other uses when needed. As 
your dealer to show it. 
illustrated folder. 


Vv 
Bateman Mfg. Co., ceenocn Nn. 3 


Truckers Variety Machine 


A combination tool that can be used as a Corn, Bean and Pea Planter with Fertil- 
izer Attachment or as a Row Maker; or, with the addition of marker attachment, 
can be used for marking out rows. 
verted in a side dressing machine, or asparagus ridg- 
ers for white or green varieties. 


Can also be con- 
This 


IRON AGE 


Let us tell you about it in our 

















radishes, about the mid- | 
We planted bean every | 


up al 


tomatoes: 





hi 


+ fs 
La 
a A 


UTP, draught. 


Send for deveviones circular 





The One Best Stalk Cutter 


Best because it does the best work, and Best because 
in material and workmanship it is 50 
tl cent ahead of any other. 


namely 
Steel Reller Bearings. 


<i ~ ] Heaviest Cutter on the market, still 30 per cent lighter 
= : This fact proved and attested by Agricultural 

j Demonstration farms. 

We positively guarantee it to cut either Corn or Cotton 

stalks Better, Cleaner, Closer than any other machine. 


JOHN A. McKAY MFG. CO.. Dunn, N. C. 


Best 
ecause of its exclusive features, 


Dirt-Proof Boxes. 
Improved Wheel Locks. 











<<? WE SHIPo*APPROVAL 


hout @ cent deposit, prepay th 
"oad allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
iT ONLY costs one cent to learn our 


Do not 
a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonder /ul proposition ov Geet 
sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS szi*e"s3 
making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We ay cheaper than any other factory: 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheole, 
mops, repairs and all suncries at Aa// usual Rae 
De Not Walt; write today for our special off 
@EAD CYCLE CO., Dept M187 cuicaae 


—New Aclland— 


Hard-wood or all-steel saw frames with 

latest improvements. They are time and 

money savers. Large rollers return table 
nutomaticalls, Patent rock shaft prevents 
saw breakage. Many other practicu!, ex- 
clusive features. Catalog free. 
prices will surprise yo 

NEW HOLLAND MACHINE co. 

Box 66, New Holland, Pa. 





Uur low 


| 





FEED MILLS 


‘Pull Stumps 


| Plate or burr. Our $10,000 guarantee 


! Make 


Get this Milne Unbreak 
All-Steel Combination stump on 
Puller. Self or Stump An- 
chored. lis stumps. green 
trees and hedges quick, easy. se crops next 
year on land now fu!! of sium: . “Pu trees faster 
than able to cut them, Pull 
ILNE 


c 
All Steel 
Stamp Puller 





tachment for sawing, 
grinding,washing,ete. 

MILNE MFG. CO. 

879 Ninth St. 
Monmouth, 

Lil. 





We save you from $5 to $20 on mills. 


protects you. Write for catalog now 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO, Box 407, Bellville, Pa. 





66 (10) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


COVER CROPS THE SIGN OF A 


HIGH GRADE MIXED FERTILIZERS a 


Where You Find Green Stuff Grow- 
ing in Winter, You Are Likely to 
Find Thrift. 


Especially Compounded for Southern Conditions HEN quite a led T used occa- 


sionally to pass on my visits to 
quite a distant town, a very notable 
place. In fact, in the conversation 
of the people who visited this town 

For years there has been an insistent demand for us to make ready mixed ferti- 'from my neighborhood, this place 
lizers. was often referred to as being the 
most beautiful on the whole route. 

- ‘ 4 pos There was always somethin reen 

Farmers wanted formulas that suited their soils and crops. They wanted them im the rl bit it waa tur- 
made out of the best materials such as they would buy if they were mixing them SaPe, HOmRCS Een COMETS, Sree See 
themselves - it was red clover, then crimson clo- 





| ver, then alfalfa. Sometimes there 
; 3 at | was a nice wheat crop; often there 
They wanted them ready mixed in perfect condition ready to be spread broadcast 


was a nice oat crop and always a 
or put into the drill. | fine corn and cotton crop. 


S ; F The place owned, evidently, a pru- 
o this ear we are offerine few : 1° dent, sagacious and thrifty farmer, 
ra y g a few brands of ready mixed fertilizers, wie egeretated ia a denren Ge 
e are makin them of the . ia ‘ m= | beautiful and the fitness of things. 
ud g best materials that the fertilizer industry knows. on sis Saeiie--hadink tte winke: Gee 
e are mixin them to sui : : | inanimate objects present to us their 
i t the soils and crops of the South, to be available | ugliest aspect, how restful to one is a 

throughout the growth of the plant, and to supply the foods need- | small back ground of green! 

° This farmer was rewarded for his 
ca : ed for the development of both stalk and fruit. thoughtfulness, as is evidenced by 
‘ ‘ his being able to bring up a large 

Here are a few of our leading brands. You will find that family of nice, respectable, and use- 
they are mixed just as you would have mixed them if you did the fe ee ig Te ta eg Agee 
work fours If daughters married a very prosperous 

yourseli, and brilliant lawyer of a distant 
town. Another of his giris wedded 
an excellent man who, afterwards 
was one of the best beloved Govern- 
ors that his State ever had. One of 
his sons is a successful merchant and 
all round business man in a neigh- 
boring town. Another son remains 
upon the place and conducts the 
farm in a similar manner. At least 
you can never pass the place without 
seeing a nice patch of green stuff 
; growing and growing thriftily. 
Write us for prices and full information about One of the old gentleman’s grand- 

: daughters has lately wed the most 
our mixed goods. useful man in her State. 

I do not know much of his grand- 
sons, but I hear that they are hand- 
some manly men. . 

Th " Does not every parent feel that 
C M i he was rewarded for his thoughtful- 

e oe- ortimer O., ness in always having a thing of 
CHARLESTON, S. ¢. beauty for his neighbors to enjoy as 
they passed his home going to and 
returning from the nice, prosperous 
town some six miles west? 

Moral: Always see that something 
green is continuously growing upon 
your place near your house and ad- 
jacent to the public road. A. J. M. 


Pee ee ened 





MAKING MONEY AS TENANTS. 


How to Keep Grocery Bills Down 
and Insure a Constant Income. 


“TEXAS” S TENANTS our experience has 
: ved it best to rent land for an 
SUPERIOR M . Th E hAS Oe aa of money and for a 
| ° akes cal art ponge term of years. Try to rent a place 

BUHR MILL | Circle Brace 


To take up surplus moisture and hold it till the plants fenced with fields separate. By 

















need it. Thoroughly pulverizes the earth—a row ata renting this way we can grow as 
time—kills all grass and weeds and leaves a moisture 


vd conserving mulch many successive crops as we wish, 
lve! se Ger sptented civeis brece maker sizeist. and get the benefit of pasturage. 
t . rigi ce > 
a means. 0 hanes 9,4 row oF Fake just r~ We rented land last year, had 
ight ft si arrow or rake jus 3 é 
C | « remove # hand nut--ng wrench needed. < Instantly | COtton in one field, corn, peas, mel- 
Works in roughest land; new one- yy. ts, sorghum and potatoes 
hole teeth spring over obstruc- — <y ons, peanuts, § 
u tivator tions and ace arararteed not to {23 SF i changed to 


Hons ant dect clevis keeps horse i) “a” or *y? | in another. There were nine of us, 
$—=00 oft th 
rence = aa 





erow. —& Cultivator, | yet our store account was but $85. 
— Fs: right | Here is the way we managed. 

or ro We had a few pure-bred chickens, 
Lighiest draft -horse £ ca " side | sf . 7.8 3 s: 

scbievatue TMMELT Bend an 48.00 for: the. "Texte fl op geese and turkeys which we brought 


if your dealer has not the genuine. d . | wi é Mississippi, a ugh 
With double-pointed side-clamp shovels adjustable 4 | with us from “_ * nd bo ght 


Been on teeth, $5.6. Self adjusting double 4 ch b four shoats soon after we moved, to 
xtra. Frei . hace 2 ¢ 
Ae eases aang! viving’ fail particulars of . My . consume the scraps from the kitchen 
i Write For Booklet this and other models also © \ , tures 1 gard Our fowls laid well and 
The SUPERIOR Mill makes the best Pivesse Ouitivater Gens jpitaehients that c—_ to . i and garden. u Oo d > € 
bread meal in the world. Also makes the ams of any wheeled cultivator. We carry stock in ‘ it a 7 - . r dilv ; 20 rofit. 
best stock feed. One of these Mills will each of the Southern States and deliver promptly. Draft \\ . esses sore ea : y at a = od Pl i 
pay large dividends on the small invest- THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY Great We planted peas on corn rows at 
ment required. ney . rg , P . ‘ e 
et aahe rede q ‘811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas. Strength second plowing of corn and in th 
The SUPERIOR Mill is simple and easy middles when corn was laid by. Pea- 
to adjust and operate and is so well | 5 ° 


built that it lasts a lifetime. The first | vines were almost knee deep all over 


co Reggina WANTED ithe corn field, and bore a heavy 
for 


The SUPERIOR Mill is fully guaran- : . crop of peas. When melons were 
Large quantity live quail 








teed and if you do not find it as repre- | 
7} “gm you get your money —- be re | S | plowed the last time, peas were 
or escriptio and rices. “irst-cla ? . ~ | 
nat caonygets perl aie tee Pg atten | Materials stocking purposes in State | broadcasted over the patch and also 
ton. ALEXANDER & GARSED | | of 3 years tested quality—for fruit trees to of North Carolina. made a fine crop. 
> | 
| 


Spray Pumps and’ Spray 


ce a nanan Raleigh ed in melons and sold between $35 
B.P. WILLIAMSON CO., n'carotina R. ¥. BD. Ne, 4 Mocksville. N.C. }/ 0.4 $49 worth. We had killed and 
pickled two of the first hogs pur- 
chused tefcre melons were z 9, cut- 


destroy scale and fungus diseases. We had about one-half acre plant- 
L. W. JACKSON, 


Manufacturers, Charlotte, N. C. 
































We guarantee our advertisers. Mention The Progressive Farmer when writing to advertisers. 
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ting out the meat bill: We had two 
cows and @ garden. With proceeds 
from sale of melons we bought gro- 
ceries thru the summer and quite a 
number of pigs. Feed being scarce, 
hogs were cheap, we bought some 
nice pigs for less than 90 cents each. 
We bought a roll of hog wire and cut 
off potato patch, in ene corner of the 
field, to itself and the hogs and pigs 
turned into the field as soon as corn 


was gathered, and I never saw any- Ne y mS \é ‘ W/ i assateses |< A A i 
thing fatten so fast. We cured a lot Y Y hy | e GG i : 
of meat and sold about $40 worth of | /¥ y\ ye ig\ : ¥ SI : : ® (QUALITY, 

pork dressed and delivered to our A 

nearest town. Some of our smallest 
pigs brought us $5 each when killed. 
By this time turkeys and chickens 
were ready for market and proceeds 
derived from them exceeded that of 
a bale of cotton. We saved a lot of 
hay, so had some to sell, also saved 
a great many peas, selling the sur- 
plus last spring. 

With cows, garden, chickens and 
hogs one can have most of his living 
at home. Tenants cannot expect 
ideal poultry yards, but can keep at 
least one breed of the different fowls 
on free range. By canning vegeta- 

, ries, i it i l ° qe ° “4° 
ragga a aaa ae eae er ee In buying your fertilizer this year, you not only want to secure the fertilizer 
meat and lard, they can cut down with the analysis suited to your soil and crop, but you also want those plant 
NOME Aicsinat: Seat oF Rae GF wee foods to be in forms that will feed your crop every day from start to finish. 

1 > a 7 : . 
will Tenuate Se acvagtas ~ ger Some plant foods may be so quickly available that the benefits are not lasting 
doctor as readily as cash. —or so slowly available that the crop must stand still waiting for plant food. 


As land-owners we expect to fol- So this year use 
low these same rules for fear we 


fall into the rut and have trouble é 9 e 
getting up again. 9 be 
MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. AA Brand F ertilizers 
Pleasant Hill, La. 


| We offer brands to suit every soil and crop, compounded to Ordinary analysis will show all “A A” brands to equal 
What Stable Manure and Cowpeas supply those plant foods that Southern crops demand at the their guarantee, but they cannot show their great superiority. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































Did. time when they are needed. For ordinary analysis shows only the number of pounds of 
N MAY, 1910 I came from western We derive our Nitrogen from several sources. It is avail- Plant food. / 











iffe i It does not show the form in which these plant foods exist. 

Kentucky to this county, and took eee And upon their form depends their value to the crop. 

But out in the field, you can see the result of our 
improvements—the value of our precautions. 

We want you to know more about “AA” brands. We 
‘ 3 want you to try them, for the goods will be more con- 
We use the very best sources of Phosphoric Acid, always —_yincing proof than any advertisement. 
available to the plant. Write our nearest office for full information and a 

We supply the Potash in different forms to suit the copy of our booklet. It will be sent you free with the 
needs of different crops. name of the dealer who can supply you. 





charge of a place that had been rent- To avoid the loss of Nitrogen by leaching, we use a source 
ok ta Mextoes, and slanted ul of Nitrogen—always available—that cannot be washed out 
dae . — not cul of your soil, and one which prevents the fertilizer from 


tivated—in cotton for so long that making your soil acid. 


it was like the old fellow’s place 
It was bottom land, because the top 
had been washed off for years. 

Last year I gathered corn that 50 
ears will shell a bushel, and did not 
spend one cent for commercial fer- 
tilizers. e e < 1 C 

On September 20, about one montb American Agricultural Chemica ompany, 
before the usual time for digging 
potatoes, I had eight rows dug, from 
which I got 17% bushels of pota- 
toes, worth $1 per bushel, yielding at Montgomery, Ala. Jacksonville, Fla. Pensacola, Fla. Savannah, Ga, 
the rate of about $200 per acre. , : 4 f b 8. Cc Wilmington, N. C. 

I had both sorghifm and Louisiana Columbia, S. C. Spartanburg, 5. C. ee 
sugar cane between ten and 12 feet f Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
in height. 

These results have been obtained 
by using what barn yard manure I 
could gather, and planting cowpeas 
thickly on all lands, and cultivating 
according to Massey and Butler. 

These results have also been ar- 
rived at under considerable difficul- 
ties, have been hampered by lack of 
proper tools, by light-weight teams 
and by never having farmed in this 
country before. 

On the other hand, we have en- 
joyed excellent health, the land is 
easy to cultivate, and responds very 
readily to good treatment. 

The old fields that have been lay- 
ing idle for some years, are being 
reclaimed naturally by a fine growth 
of lespedeza, broomsedge, and Ber- 
muda grass, and make as fine pas- 
turage as can be found in any coun- 


Reading and Study. 


HERE are things we must not 
omit this new year, if only a 


SOUTHERN FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES LOCATED AT 











The tire of personal responsibility— bear- 
ing the maker’s name, and built by experts 

few moments each day. if you do individually responsible for each part. 

not care much about reading, culti- 


: = Leaders In Service for 12 Years. Ask for Book— 
vate the habit, we are never too old : 


rr : “What’s What in Tires’—FREE. 
to learn, and it is just as important 


to feed the soul and mind as it is to 
feed and clothe the body. 
MRS. J. A. WARD. * tN J 
ae aoe aa ae) ‘ ¢ THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
w ae pec ee 2 tg ayn : \ J, “America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
you: You don’t hear my wife saying that.’ ; 


NS fos h 4 . 
‘ \ and A 
Briggs—‘“‘No, but I heard her telling my E/ of AKRON, OHIO B Everywhere 


wife that she did her best.’’—Ex 
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Biggest Cotton Yields 


The most profitable cotton yields are obtained by working 


thoroughly into the soil a week or ten days before planting, J 


a plenty of 
Virginia-Carolina 
High-Grade 


Fertilizers 


Also apply the same fertilizers during the growing period of 
the crop, and also as atop dresser. The result will be vigor- 


ous growth, heavy fruiting, little or no shedding, full bolls, 
strong staple, heavy production, and handsome profits. 


Ask your dealer for a copy of our new FARMERS’ YEAR 
It tells the secret 


BOOK, or Almanac, or write us for one. 
of how to make money farming. 

SALES OFFICES 
Richmond, Va., Charleston, S. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Durham, N. C. 
Alexandria, Va. 





Montgomery, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

























There are thousands of farms 
whose crops are being dwarfed 
because of acid soil. For acid soil 
is the worst enemy that bountiful 
yields can have. ; 
Many crops can’t grow on acid land. 
Others are stunted by it. Nearly all are 
affected. And when once your soil be- 
comes acid, acid fertilizer cannot help you to 
sweeten it. 


Lee’s Prep. Agricultural Lime Sweetens 
cid Land. 


This lime is an alkali—the opposite of an acid. When 
applied it neutralizes the acids in the soil—makes the 

land sweet and productive. Scores of farmers who use 
it have secured big yields «f coiton, corn and tobacco on 
land that once was acid and barren. 


Makes Dormant Plant Foods Available. 


i i he This lime dissolves vegetation quicker 
ee ee ae than rock lime and ground limestone, and 
Phosphoric Acid and Potash ~— less is required. You save handling, 
have become ——. pace Rar hauling and freight. It contains Potash 
sips bron bp es peor Petty set and other valuable sngrogeeat. an — 

ee's Frepare iS limes do not possess. us—today 
up heavy clay ere be —_ = for our authoritive testing outfit, which 
eures food. It binds together light sandy 


will show if your soilis acid, and the 
lands so that they retain moisture and p ant name of our nearest dealer, who can sup- 
food. 


ply you with our lime. 
Dept. B. Richmond, Va. 


A. S. LEE & SONS, Inc., 
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PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. ' 


Il.—FACTS ABOUT THE COMPOSITION OF PLANTS. 








show that in a general way soils 
were productive in proportion to 
the plant foods they contained; but 
that this was not necessarily or al- 
ways the case, because unless these 
plant foods are in a cgndition to be 
used by the crops, the soil will not be 
productive and will need fertilizers 
to supply available plant foods, or 
will need something else done to it to 
render the plant foods already in the 
soil available for the use of the 
crops. 

The second fact 
was that even the 
ive cultivated soils contain sufficient 
plant foods, if they could be used by 
the plants, to produce a considerable 
number of large crops and that they 
may, therefore, be made productive 
without the addition of plant foods. 


What Plants Are Made of. 


[ LAST week’s article I tried to 


I tried to show 
most unproduct- 


In this article I wish to point out 
a few facts regarding the composi- 
tion of plants with a view of throw- 
ing further light on the question of 
the correct use of commercial and 
other fertilizers. Of the 80 chemical 
elements making up all matter only 
about 14 are commonly found in 
plants, and only about ten of these 
are essential or necessary to plant 
growth under ordinary conditions. 

These ten chemical elements or 
substances, which are essential to 
plant growth, are not all of equal 
importance to the farmer in relation 
to soil fertility. They may be divid- 
ed into two distinct classes; (1) 
those taken directly or indirectly 
from the air and (2) those taken 
from the soil. 

There are also other 
differences in these two classes of 
substances. When the plants are 
burned the elements that came from 
the air practically all go back into 
the air as gases; while the elements 
that came from the soil largely re- 


important 


main as_ ashes. Another marked 
difference in these two classes of 
substances is the amounts or pro- 


portions in which they are present in 
plants. For instance, in corn grain 
98.5 pounds out of every 100 pounds 
come from the air, while only 1.5 
pounds comes from the soil, and in 
corn stover 94.5 pounds out of 100 
is from the air and 5.5. pounds from 
the soil. In oat grain 97 pounds 
out of 100 is from the air and three 
pounds from the soil, while in oat 
straw 93 pounds out of 100 is from 
the air and seven pounds from the 
soil. 

Of these ten essential or necessary 
elements found in plants four, which 
make up on an average over 95 per 
cent of all plants, come from the 
air. These are carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen and ogygen. The other six 
necessary elements, which come from 
the soil and on an average make up 
less than 5 per cent of all plants, 
are phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
sulfur, magnesium and iron. 

Where Nitrogen Comes From. 

That nitrogen is put into the 
soil as a plant food in fertilizers, 





Ground Limestone at a Reasonable Price 


We can supply, f. o. b. cars at our works at Sher- 
wood, Tenn., ground limestone, 98.19 per cent 
calcium oxide, for $1.25 per ton in carload lots. ' 
Recent reductions in freight rates enable us to deliver this ground lime- 
stone as far east as the Carolinas at prices much below those usually asked. 
The rate to Charlotte or Greensboro, N. C., is $2.20 per ton; to Durham or 
Winston-Salem, $2.30; to Raleigh $2.40; to prs gs , » C., $2.00; to 
Columbia, $2.20. These rates on carload lots, of not less than 30 tons. We 
are hoping for another slight reduction in rates. 
At $1.25 per ton, GROUND LIMESTONE is the 
best and cheapest form of lime for most soils. 


GAGER LIME AND MANUFACTURING CO., Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





|must not be taken as an indication 
that the nitrogen found in plants 
does not come from the air. The 
great source of nitrogen is in the air, 
and the farmer should draw on this 
supply for feeding his plants. The 
intelligent user of fertilizers must 
recognize this fact, that nitrogen is 
a plant food supplied from the limit- 
less store in the air. 

While all of these ten necessary 
elements found in plants are of in- 
terest in a general way to the farm- 
er, he is only interested 














IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE IT 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURB IT WILL PAY YOU BEH- 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 


vitally in 
| about four of them. One of these 
four, nitrogen, comes from the air 
|and the other three, phosphorus, 
potassium and calcium come from 
the soil. The reason that the farm- 


er is only really interested in four 


of the ten essential elements found 
in plants is that the supply of only 
these four is at all likely to be de- 
ficient for the full needs of his grow- 
ing crops. And of the three ele- 
ments that come from the soil in 
which the farmer is realiy interested, 
one of these, calcium, is seldom de- 
ficient for the full plant food needs 
of his crops. Calcium, or a combina- 
tion of carbon, oxygen and. calcium 
known as carbonate of lime, is‘ of 
great importance in agriculture; but 
is of practically no direct importance 
in the fertilizing of plants. There- 
fore, of the ten necessary elements 
in plants, only three, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium are really of 
interest from the direct standpoint 
of fertilizers and their use. 
How Plants Vary in Composition. 
But the proportions or amounts of 
these three different elements, found 
in plants in which the users of fer- 
tilizers are most interested, vary 
quite widely in different plants and 
the different parts of plants. For 
instance, the grains or seeds of dif- 
ferent agricultural plants show the 
following different amounts of ni- 
trogen in 100 pounds: 


AR a rere 5.30 Ibs 
Sys Jae: ee ee ae 4.15 Ibs 
BVCle BWEMNS 6.5. cteacewerwee 4.00 Ibs 
CFCROMIBCCR 55 sk cise Teew tions 3.15 Ibs 
COWHOED 6s ethic eres ne aw ba Mee Ae 
CIE | ees 66.65 SV Owe we es 2.00 Ibs 
IRN ERENG Te ete aKe UN 8 Ae oH KET Ot 2.00 Ibs 
NORAD evcrerd 18 16.5.8 ¥dieyirasereve atetenks 1.65 Ibs 
SOrwruUmM BCH osc aaisacescs 1.50 Ibs 


But the nitrogen is to be gathered 
from the air to supply the needs of 
the crops, the users of fertilizers are 
more especially interested in the 
different or varying amounts of those 
plant foods that come from the soil, 
which are found in the various ag- 
ricultural plants. 


Phosphoric Acid and Potash. 


In speaking of the two essential 
elements or plant foods, ‘“‘phosphor- 
us” and “potassium,” I have used 
the names of these elements, but 
since plants do not use phosphorus 
and potassium as such, the terms 
generally used are ‘‘phosphoric acid”’ 
and “‘potash.’’ Phosphoric acid is a 
compound of two atoms of phosphor- 
us and five of oxygen; while potash 
is a compound of two atoms of po- 
tassium and one of oxygen. MHere- 
after I shall use these terms, phos- 
phoric acid and potash. Chemists 
are not agreed as to which should be 
used and, therefore, I may safely 
continue the most common practice. 

It will be of interest to show how 
the amounts of phosphoric acid and 
potash vary in 100 pounds of differ- 
ent plants and in the different parts 
of agricultural plants, and the fol- 
lowing examples well illustrate that 
point: 





Phosphoric Acid. Potash. 
COUN. tases eee os ge -65 Iba -40 Iba 
COrn Glover 6.6 vereees -30 Ibs 1.40 Ibs 
7 ee eer .80 Ibs 60 Ibs 
AJGe MONO soc 6 oacn cee .20 Ibs 1.25 Ibs 
COTtCORSGOR 52 vice ee sie 1.25 Ibs 1,15 Ibs 
CEO TE: WiKi ewe SERS COC peas 
Oy TOBIN 66-isc 6 eee cs 1.80 Ibs 2.00 Ibs 
Soy bean straw -30 Ibs .75 tbs 
Cowpea hay 55 Ibs 1.75 Iba 
PLOOSO BOT cv cceosescee 35 Ibs 1.00 Ibs 
Timothy Day 2 66.60% 6 55 Ibs 1.00 Ibs 
TONSCCH TICAVES: alivicscss 50 Ibs 6.00 Ibs 


It will be seen that while the va- 
riations are great proportionally, 
ranging from 0.4 pound of potash 
in 100 pounds of corn to six pounds 
in 100 pounds of tobacco leaves, still, 
as a general rule, the total amounts 
of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash are small in all plants. 


These variations which I have 
shown to exist in the amounts of 
these plant foods in soils and in 


plants are the reasons for the at- 
tempt to fit crops to soils and fertil- 
izers to crops; but the other facts, 
that the amounts of these plant 
foods are large in all soils and small 
in all plants, make the proportioning 
of plant foods in fertilizers to fit the 
different needs of plants a most com- 
plicated, uncertain and difficult task. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

















THE SIN OF THE COPPENTER MAN. 


HE coppenter ,man said a 
wicked word, 


When we hitted his thumb 
one day, 
En I know what it was, because I 
heard, 


En it’s somethin’ I dassent say. 


He growed us a house with rooms in- 
side it, 
En the rooms is full of floors; 
It’s my papa’s house, en when he 
buyed it, 
It was nothin’ but just outdoors. 


En they planted stones in a hole for 
seeds, 
En that’s how the house began, 
But I bet the stones would have just 
growed weeds, 
Except for the coppenter man. 


En the coppenter man took’a board 
en said 
He’d skin it en make some curls, 
En I hung ’em onto my ears en 
head, 
En they made me look like girls. 


En he squinted along one side, he 
did, 


Er he squinted the other side 


twice, 
En then he told me, ‘You squint it, 
kid,” 
*Cause the coppenter man’s reel 
nice. 
But the coppenter man said a wicked 
word, 
When he hitted his thumb that 
day; 
He said it out loud, too, ’cause I 
heard, 


En its’s somethin’ I dassent say. 


En the coppenter man said it wasn’t 


bad, 
When you hitted your thumb, ker- 
spat! 
En there’d be no coppenter men to 
be had, 


If it wasn’t for words like that. 
a 
En the coppenter man said a wicked | 


word, 
When he hitted his thumb one 
day, 
En I know what it was, because I 
heard, 


En it’s somethin’ I dassent say! 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 





A NEW YEAR AND NEW PURPOSES FOR THE GIRLS. 





Some of the Things It Will Pay 


Do Anything Well, Adds to One’s Happiness and Usefulness. 


Y DEAR Mary: I wonder if you 

M have been making New Year’s 

resolutions. All of us do, and 

is it not better to resolve to do better, 

even tho we break the resolution, 

than to go on in the same rut, not 
attempting to get out? 

You remember the little verse of 
which I spoke in my first letter to 
‘you? 

“What I aspired to be, 

But was not, comforts me.” 

And I think we have the comfort 
because we do get to be at least 
somewhat like the thing we aspire to 
reach. 

This is an age of specialists, and 
in looking back, I have thought that 
if I were a little girl again I would 
have, not one, but several specialties. 
I mean by this, that I would attempt 
to do some one thing well, then per- 
haps another, and another. 

In thinking the matter over, it has 
occurred to me that a girl would find 
her life better, broader and more 
helpful if she did several things very 
well. Now, if I could start over, I 
would want a handicraft, something 
suited to me that I could do well, 
do better than the average person. 
This might be sewing, it might be 
wood carving, cooking, drawing and 
painting, piano or violin playing. 
The choice of things to do with one’s 
hand is very wide indeed, and anyone 
ean find something suited to her own 
personality. Then I should want to 
know some one language well; of 
course, I mean some language in ad- 
dition to our own, tho no one could 
do better than to become a master 
of the English language, in conver- 
sation and in writing. 

There are various ways in which 
one can study a language at home. 
When I was a child I knew an elderly 
woman who lived away off in the 
country with few neighbors, and 
these uncultivated ones. Yet this 
woman learned to read French at 
sight, and I have since heard that 
she read her Bible in Hebrew and in 

Greek. It seems that she never 
learned to pronounce French _ be- 
cause she had no teacher, but now- 
adays there are such good lexicons 
and even phonographs that teach the 
exact pronunciation of a foreign lan- 
guage, that aid one to make a start 
in the right direction, she would be 
almost certain to find a way for help- 
ing herself to further knowledge. 
- Then were I back in this ideal 
period of youth I would want to 


a Girl to Learn—To be Able to 


know some indoor and some outdoor 
game well. Let the indoor game be 
flinch, chess, checkers, anything of 
interest, I would want to play it to 
the best of my ability. For outdoors, 
I would take tennis, croquet, basket- 
ball, even ‘‘cat,’’ anything to keep me 
in the open and to give me a sense 
of bodily vigor. But, Mary, I would 
not have you think I would want to 
do all of these things for ‘‘vain- 
glory,’”’ as the apostle calls it, but 
because the doing of anything well 
would make me just so much more 


useful to the world, because playing | 


a game well would make me a better 
companion, because knowing a lan- 
guage should open to me broader 
vistas of usefulness and pleasure. 


I know of a girl who had studied 
Spanish simply. for the pleasure she 
could gain from it, yet because she 
knew the language well, an import- 
ant position was given to her at a 
time when she needed it. 


If you resolve, and keep your reso- 
lution, to do some things very well, 
don’t, I beg of you, because of this, 
think you are better than those 
around you. 


No one is avoided more, no one is 
‘more tiresome, than the person who 
thinks he knows it all, and is con- 
stantly telling you about it. All of 
us shun ‘this. “faultlessly perfect per- 
son,’’ the person who can tell you 
everything from the way to button 
your shoes to the way to run the 
universe. Your knowledge must be- 
come a part of you, not something 
for show and to be used as an orna- 
ment, but something that makes you 
yourself a finer, more interesting, 
lovable person. Knowledge should 
educate your heart as well as your 
head. It should make you more 
charitable to the faults of others, 
who may live up to what they know 
even better than you who have the 
deeper knowledge. 

In other words, I want you to ‘“‘be,”’ 
not just to ‘‘know,”’ and the time to 
begin being is in the early days when 
habits are easily formed, when thru 
the kindness of our parents, we 
have time to prepare for our later 
life, which is, after all, only a con- 
tinuation of the life we have now 
begun, the life of our glorious youth! 


Last year I told you of February 
parties. Do you want me to help 
you give one again this year? If so, 
I shall try to do so. 


. , 13) 64 
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A New Model of the 
Silent Gray Fellow 


Me°PrE pulling power at low speeds, more 

power on the hills, more reserve power for 
sand and mud. That was the demand our en- 
gineers set out to satisfy by building the 


HARLEY-°—. wes 





DAVIDSON 


(5 actual horse-power—35 cubic inches piston displace- 
ment). Dynamometer tests show that this motor develops 
166 per cent. more power at 5 miles per hour than even 
the former 4 horse-power Harley-Davidson, which was 
the acknowledged leader in its class. 145 per cent. more 
power at 10 miles an hour, 80 per cent. more power at 
20 miles an hour, 


It will climb hills, pull through sand and over roads 
impassable to the average automobile. The ‘‘5-35’’ motor 
will pick up from a standing start to forty miles an hour 
in 300 feet. At low speeds this machine develops more 
power than some twin cylinder machines with higher horse 
power rating. 


The Ful-Floteing Seat (an exclusive Harley-Davidson 
feature) places 14 inches of springs between the rider and 
the bumps. The springs absorb all jolts, jars and vibra- 
tions, making the Harley-Davidson ride as easy as the 
highest priced touring car. 

The Free Wheel Control (another exclusive Harley- 
Davidson feature) is incorporated in each model this 
year. This device enables the rider to stop and start his 
machine by the mere shifting of a lever, thus doing away 
entirely with the tiresome pedaling and the objection- 
able running alongside to start. 


Description of these and other features on request. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


663 A Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Your big sister, L. M. C. 







EXTRA 


40% STRENGTH ___ 
SSS 


DYNAMITE 


Made Especially for Difficult Farm Work 


HEN blasting boulders, planting trees in very compact ground, 

subsoiling where very tough hardpan or shale is present, or 
ditching in very hard-packed or shaley earth, you will need a stronger 
explosive than the standard agricultural grade of Red Cross Extra 20%. 
The 40% grade has been made especially for this hard work and it 
will bring results every time. 

Like the standard 20%, it requires no dangerous thawing when 
the weather is warm enough to thaw ice. It is also much cheaper 

an ordinary nitroglycerin dynamite of the same strength. 

Write for Farmers’ Handbook No.{77 , and name of nearest 

dealer or blaster. 


Du Pont Powder Co., 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 








Established 1802 











Wilmington, Delaware 
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HE Mitchell is the best 
automobile for you, because 
it is the most efficient, powerful, 
reliable and convenient automobile 
ever offered to you at a moderate 
price. 

You know that those are the four quali- 
ties your car must have; the Mitchell has 
them and many others that you will like. 
The power and efficiency come from 


the new Mitchell T-head motor with the 
real long stroke—six and seven inches. 



























































The reliability is guaranteed by the high 
standards maintained through 78 years of 
vehicle building. You have learned what 
the Mitchell name means—the best of 
workmanship and materials. 































The unequalled convenience of the Mitchell 
automobile is due to the left hand drive with 
center control, the electric starter and the electric 
lighting system. 


Comfort is assured by the extra long wheel base, 
the deep upholstery and the French Belaise springs. 


All Mitchell 1913 cars have left drive and center control; Bosch 
ignition; Rayfield carburetor; Firestone demountable rims; rain- 
vision windshield; Jones speedometer; silk mohair top with dust 
cover; Turkish upholstered cushions; Timken front axle bearings; 
gauges on the dash to show air pressure and oil pressure; gauge 
in gasoline tank showing amount of gasoline it contains; and a 
portable electric lamp which also illuminates the instruments on 
the dash. 















All with T-head motor, electric self-starter, 
electric lighting system, and 36-inch wheels 


Price f. 0. b. 








Motor Wheel Base Racine 
7 passenger Six 60H.P. 414x7 in. 144 in. $2,560 
2 or 5 passenger Six S0H.P.4 x6 in. 132 in. 1,850 
2 or 5 passenger Four 40 H.P. 414x7 in. 120 in. 1,5¢c0 









DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Mitchell Motor Co., of Philadelphia, 
441 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 








care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native 
air 
In his own ground. 


H™ the man, whose wish and 





| 
| Whose herds with milk, whose fields 
| with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with at- 
tire; 
Whose trees in summer yield him 
shade, 
In winter fire. 


Blest, who can unconcern’dly find 


SOLITUDE. 





Hours, days, and years, slide soft 
away 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day. 


Sound sleep by night, study and ease 


Together mixt, sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most does 
please 


With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 
Thus unlamented let me die; 
Steal from the world and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 
—Alexander Pope. 





Look Ahead and Plan Your Life 


stood where you stand now. As 

I look back over that long stretch 
in my life I see it filled day by day 
with the duties and enjoyments of 
the passing moment; and I wish that 
I had reflected more on things past, 
and looked forward more to things 
future. It seems to me that many 
healthy, active men have this defect 
in the conduct of their daily lives, 
and especially that they are apt not 
to lay out beforehand their own ideal 
career. Many young men,. standing 
as you now stand on the threshold 
of what we hope is to be a useful and 
happy life, seldom look ahead, sel- 
dom use their imagination with re- 
gard to their own future lives, laying 
‘them out, in broad lines, of course, 
| but clearly enough to define to them- 
{selves what they are going to aim 
at, what they hope for, what they 
mean to be. 


T IS 63 years, gentlemen, since I 








| Planning Your Work. 


| If you will allow an old man to 
testify on that subject, I can assure 
you that the main satisfactions of life 
'eome thru hard work which one en- 
joys. Major Higginson has told you 
that a large part of that enjoyable 
work will be work for others. Look 
forward, then, to the profession you 
| are going to follow, remembering 
that nowadays many kinds of bus- 
|iness provide a highly intellectual 
| profession. Be guided in your choice 
| by your own convictions about the 
kind of work you like, the kind of 
employment which itself supplies you 
with a strong motive for strenuous 
and constant exertion. I am sure 
that after but a little experience you 
will find that Major Higginson is 
right; and that altruism’ is an im- 
portant element in the enjoyment of 
most kinds of work. This looking 
for the work you love, this looking 
for the profession you are going to 
enjoy all your life, will carry you 
some distance ahead from your pres- 
end standpoint. 


When Should You Marry? 


But very soon you will be ready 
to practise some profession. Then 
look ahead very sharply; because 
the most important event in your 
whole lives should then be imminent. 
Look ahead to marriage—and Il 
should almost say, the sooner the 
\ | better. It is the fashion nowadays 
} | among educated young men to wait 
many years before they marry. That 
is a place where the life of the high- 
ly educated man is inferior to the 
life of the mechanic, operative, farm- 
er or farm hand. 

Postponed marriage is 





a great 


», | 

X | modern evil in educated society. You 
| 
| 


| will hear such conduct justified. You 


cannot invite a girl, who has been 
| brought up to do nothing for her- 
| self, and to have every gratification 


will hear some young man say, “IL 


EARLY MARRIAGE: ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


A Notable 4ddress to a Group of Young College Students By the 
Distinguished President Emeritus 


of Harvard University— 
Accordingly. 


An Address by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard. 


and every luxury provided for her, 
to marry me, until I can earn an in- 
come which will enable her to live 
with me in that way.’’ I have two 
remarks to make about that doc- 
trine—that if a girl has been brought 
up in that manner,ethe sooner she 
has a chance to live differently the 
better for her; and secondly, that it 
is only fair for a young man who 
loves a young woman to consult her 
as to whether or not she wishes to 
marry him before he can earn a 
large income. The young woman 
has a clear right to say a word on 
that subject to the man she loves, 
and not to be obliged to wait till he 
is 35 years old before he asks her 
to marry him. This, gentlemen, is 
a matter of looking ahead at a crit-’ 
ical point in your lives. You are not 
in the habit, perhaps, of contemplat- 
ing this event of marriage. It would 
be wiser to do so. The sooner you 
begin to think about it the better— 
first, because it will be thinking 
about the most important event in 
your lives in respect to the develop- 
ment of your own characters and to 
the happiness not only of yourselves, 
but of the women you will marry, 
and of the family life which will 
normally result. 


What Life at Thirty Should Be. 


This forelooking will bring you on 
to being 26 or 28 years old at the 
best. But the years will fly, and 
soon you will find yourselves in the 
presence of little children every day, 
your own children. Look ahead to 
that situation. The very thought 
will protect you from evil-doing and 
will prepare you for the greatest joys 
of lifé and the most lasting. When 
that time comes you will see how 
much this happiness surpasses all 
other human joys, and how it is the 
real foundation for the enjoyment of 
work and the earning a living—no 
matter whether the way in which you 
earn your living be in itself satis- 
factory or not. He who has the do- 
mestic joys will get intense satis- 
faction even from the most monot- 
onous and tiresome employment. He 
will have the satisfaction of earning 
the livelihood of wife and children. 

The years will go on and you will 
be 40 to 45 years of age. To what 
experiences are you going to look 
forward at that period, beyond the 
loves and joys of family life? You 
ought to look forward to and plan 
for the satisfactions that Major Hig- 
ginson-has been describing, to the 
love of the home town or city, of the 
community in which you dwell, of 
the institutions which have served 
you and which you hope will serve 
your children, of the country whose 
ideals have improved and are im- 
proving the common human lot. You 
will see herein not only high motives 
for active and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion in good works, but also new 











Sacer aay, Jenmaty Ade tals: 

sources of durable satisfaction. By 
the time you are 40 to 45 years of 
age you ought to be in position to 
contribute largely to the welfare of 
the community in which you dwell. 


When You Are 60. 

The time will go on, and you will 
be 50 to 60 years of age. : What is 
there in that period that you had 
better be looking forward to?® It is 
time then to be a grandfather, and 
so to secure an immense satisfaction 
to be added to the other joys of hu- 
man life. Now, the time of life when 
a man will become a grandfather is 
something to be considered long be- 
forehand, and you had better begin 
to consider it now. Why? Because 
the time at which a man becomes 
a grandfather is determined—nor- 
mally, of course—by the time at 
which he marries. The postponed 
marriage has the great disadvantage 
that a man cannot begin to enjoy 
grandchildren till he is almost too 
old to do so completely. A young 
grandfather is a very pleasing ob- 
ject, and one oftener seen in the un- 
educated classes and in the barba- 
rous countries, as we call them, 
than among the educated men of a 
civilized country. 


A Clean Life Essential. 


Look ahead to that satisfaction in - 


your later lives. Perhaps you are 
saying to yourselves, ‘“‘These things 
are, to be sure, desirable; but are 
they attainable by the average man? 
Is there any use in planning for 
them?” They are attainable with 
health and character. Those things 
constitute the indispensable prepa- 
ration for continuous satisfaction in 
the kind of life we have been de- 
scribing. Therefore, gentlemen, look 
ahead in regard to the care of your 
bodies. Avoid the _ vices. Avoid 
lust. And avoid the habitual use of 
any stimulating or narcotic drug. 
And the wider my field of observa- 
tion the more firmly I believe that 
the best rule for the attainment of 
health, long life and steady vigor is 
to use no stimulant whatever habitu- 
ally, neither alcohol nor _ tobacco, 
neither coffee nor tea. 

With this same object of preserv- 
ing a sound mind in a sound body, 
look ahead with regard to athletic 
sports. By looking ahead in regard 
to athletic sports, I mean, give pref- 
erence to those sports that last, and 
that you can pursue at 30, 40, 50, 60, 
70 and I am beginning to hope 80 
years of age. You know what the 
lasting sports are—walking, rowing, 
sailing a@ boat, tennis—any sport 
which can be pursued by the average 
individual all thru life. Lord Bacon 
says that riding horseback is the 
best recreation for men who use their 
brains. The sports that an individual 
ean pursue all thru his life are the 
best onés to learn in youth. The 
wise choice involves looking ahead. 

Let me mention one more point 
about looking ahead. It is wisest to 
hold a hopeful ideal of the power of 
sustained enjoyment as life goes on, 
an enjoyment which increases rather 
than diminishes. How common are 
laments about the incapacities and 
disabilities of advancing years and 
the shrinkage in pleasure! It is true 
that some pleasures which require 
keen senses do shrink; but, on the 
other hand, the intellectual and 
moral delights increase in intensity 
as life goes on. 

“All Young Men of Decent 
Character.” 

The New York Independent, to 
which we are indebted for bringing 
Dr. Eliot’s address to our attention, 
comments on it editorially as fol- 
lows: 

“If this were a special duty 
coliege boys only to anticipate, we 
might leave the address with the 
Harvard freshmen who will not for- 
get it; but it applies to all young 
men of decent character. 

“We have said it is a subject for 
‘worthy young men,’ of ‘decent char- 
acter,’ to consider, not for others. If 
such is not one’s character, marriage 


for 








TWO MORNING THOUGHTS 





TODAY 
ODAY 
Unsullied comes to thee, new born; 
Tomorrow is not thine. 
The sun may cease to shine 
For thee ere earth shall greet its morn. 
Be earnest then in thought and deed, 
Nor fear approaching night; 
Calm comes-*with evening light, 
And hopeand peace. Thy duty heed— 
Today. 
—John Ruskin 








LIFE’S MEASURE 
E live in deeds, not years, in- 
thoughts, not breath; 
In feelings, not in figures on the dial. 


We should count time by heart-throbs 
when they beat 


For God, for man, for duty. He most 
lives 

Who thinks most, feels noblest, acts 
the best. 

Life is but a means unto an end—that 
end 


Beginning, mean and end to all things, 
God. —Philip James Bailey. 








is not for him. We hope the time 
will come when if a young man does 
not marry it will be understood that 
he is not fit for marriage. Such a 
young man, not worthy, not clean 
and decent, not only wrongs himself 
in his forced abstention, but wrongs 
some young woman, who by his fault 
is compelled to remain unwedded. 
It is better that she should die un- 
wedded than that she should wed 
such a man. President Eliot hints 
at this when he speaks of marriage 
as a safeguard to character.” 





INTERESTING CHILDREN IN 
| SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Some “Attention Getters’” Which a 
Primary Teacher Uses to Advant- 
age. 


HAVE the primary department in 

our Sunday school (Episcopal), 
and am greatly hampered in the 
work for lack of equipment, which 
makes it very difficult to “secure the 
eye of the speaker;” (and the entire 
number seems to chatter from pure 
lack of interest and purpose). So I 
set myself the task of making some 
“entertainers.”’ 

For teaching the Ten Command- 
ments, I cut some cards from white 
bristol board (cardboard will serve 
the same purpose) about 4x7 inches 
each. On these cards I painted, us- 
ing my water-color paints for the 
purpose, the figures from 1 to 10, 
These I painted in two colors—red 
and green. The first four pointing 
a duty toward God, and the last six 
a duty toward our neighbor. For 
the first four I used red and for the 
other six I used green. Standing in 
front of my class, I held high each 
card in turn, repeating and teaching 
them the words of each Command- 
ment and its significance. 

After a few Sundays I have been 
rewarded by the entire number in the 
department knowing perfectly any 
one of the Commandments by a given 
number shown them. 

Later, I made a chart of Creation 
by cutting seven circular disks. The 
first represented day and night (tell- 
ing the story and where found in 
the Old Testament.) The upper 
half of the disk was left plain white 
(for light) the lower half painted 
black (for night.) 

The second day’s work is painted 
to represent the “firmament” and I 
explained that the big word means 
*taey.’? 

The third disk is of land, water 
and all growing things. Here I used 
a landscape with large body of wa- 
ter with trees, flowers, etc. This 
disk can be made more or less elab- 
orate as the maker desires, and many 
appropriate pictures may be secured 
from the catalogs of flowers, vege- 
tables, ete. 

For the fourth, gilt paper or paint 
can be employed in making the sun; 
silver for the moon and stars. Half 
of this disk must be painted black 
and the moon and stars put upon the 
black. Make “old sol’? an imposing 
fellow, fairly panting and: bristling 
with rays in his efforts to be “up and 
doing.’’ (A lesson pointed here in 
promptness in attending one’s du- 
ties, etc.) 

The fifth disk shows as many of 


the feathered tribe and fishes as the 
artist may secure. My own chart 
blazes with bright colors for they 
are always a delight to children’s 
color-loving eyes. 

The sixth disk is of man and beast. 
On this I have painted the sky above 
in blue and white clouds; the lower 
portion is a landscape, with animals 
of every kind, and the nude figure 
of a man in the fore ground. 

On the seventh day the disk is 
plain, except for the clouds above 
and the word “rest,’’ in large, gold 
letters adorns the center. Here I 
tell of how the Master devoted His 
time to His undertaking and the 
perfect result, and how the completé 
rest on the Sabbath day, has set us 
the example, etc. 

For a perfect ‘‘attention getter’ 
this chart is perfect, and I’ve had ev- 
ery encouragement from our Bishop 
and clergy after an exhibition we 
were asked to give during a recent 
visit. To stimulate perfect and 
prompt attendance, I’ve made a beau- 
tiful red silk banner with ‘“‘real gilt’ 
fringe, with the words ‘“‘Banner Class 
Attendance”? painted thereon. (The 
letters could be cut from gilt paper 
and serve the purpose.) Each class 
in the Sunday school has chosen 
colors (any combination preferred.) 

I bought one-quarter yard of each 
color and used two colors for each 
class, tacking them together and 
putting on at the same time a large 
dress-hook. These class ribbons are 
hung into little screw eyes that I 
screwed into the window facing as 
near as possible to the different class 
seats, and if all the pupils and teach- 
ers are present in one (or more) 
classes the class ribbon is taken down 
and placed on the banner in little 
eyelets worked for that purpose. I 
used red silk so that it would not 
show on the banner. 

My own class is known as ‘“‘Little 
Helpers,” and fer each Sunday that 
they are ‘fa banner class” a gilt star 
is placed next their name on a board 
made for that purpose, and contain- 
ing names of all the classes. At the 
end of a year (52 Sundays) the 
class showing the largest attendance 
is rewarded with ‘‘a party.” 

Other rewards of merit may be of- 
fered to suit the school and teachers, 
but I don’t feel that I’m saying too 
much when I tell you that my own 
class has trebled itself in four 
months, and children who rarely 
came and took no interest are the 
first to greet me now.—N. M. J. 


HOW TO IRON A SHIRT. 


Plain Directions For a Task That 
Many Girls Declare is Hard. 
Mo has been said about the man 

who makes two blades of grass 
grow where before there 
but how about a woman 
make one shirt last where before 
two were needed? She deserves hon- 
orable mention, at least. A woman 
who will not make an honest effort 
to be economical is a disgrace to the 
generation in which she lives. 

If all women knew how easy it is 
to iron shirts, the laundries would 
have to close up. The irons must 
be clean and hot and the shirt clean 
and damp. Begin on the sleeve, not 

: (Continued on page 28.) 
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who can 
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fine BUGGY for d1000 
CASH;BALANCE % 5.00 PER MONTH 


La ‘est, up-to-date style, twin auto seat, 


top removable to convert’into a runabout, genuine 
leather upholstery, finely trimmed and finished, best 
of material and construction—retails for $100.00. 


Guaranteed 3 Years— "bo 


BUGGIES $29.50 UP. 

We cut out the middlemen’s profits on all 
Century Vehicles and save you $25.00 
to $45.00 ona buggy; $35.00 to $60.00 ona 
wagon; $45.00 to $100.00 ona surrey. 

Sold for cash or on easy monthly payments—we 
trust honest people the world over. Shipped on 
approval— Guaranteed to please or your money back. 
Write today for Free Catalog. Also Ask for our 
Catalog of Fine Harness at wholesale prices. 

Get our Freight Paid Prices. 

Reference—Southern Illinois National Bank. 

CENTURY MFG. CO., Dept 933 East St. Louis, Ill, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














Genuine American 


SANITARY 


EATHER BEDS. ea. $7.3 
FEATHER PILLOWS p- ¢, 1 mi 


A full 36-Ib. bed, guaranteed to con- 
tain allnew, clean, live and odorless 
feathers, with best A. C. A, ticking, 

A 6-lb. pair pillows guaranteed same 
quality as bed. Shipped f. o. b. factory, 
cash with order. Goods guaranteed as 
represented or money back. We are the 
biggest feather bed and pillow manu- 
facturers in the country, DIRECT FROM 
THE MANUFACTURERS TO YOU AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES. Our pillows are 
equipped with Vacuum Ventilators. A 
FREE pair of ventilators for 4 cents in 
stamps to cover postage and packing, 
merely to introduce our pillows, Write 
for booklet, 


Ref. Broadway National Bank, Nashville, 
American Feather and Pillow Co., 
Department C Nashville, Tenn. 
























NEW FEATHERBEDS ONLY $7.40 
For a limited time we offer full 36 lb New 
Feather beds $7.40 each. New Feather Pillows 

$1.<0 per pair, f. o. b. factory, cash 

with order. All New Live Feath- 
ers. Best A, O. A. Ticking. Guar- 
anteed as represented or money 
back. Prompt Shipment. Order 
to-day or write for free catalogue. 
We give bank references. 
SOUTHERN FEATHER AND 


PILLOW CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C, 
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Dept. G. 
FEATHER BED New 40-lb. Feather Bed 
and Pair of Pillows for 

$10.00. Satisfaction or 
money back, Write today forour special free offer. 
THE STOKES CO., Box 288, Burlington, N. C 


1ss"TMPERIAL 320 


Days 
In Your Own Home atOUR RISK 


The Exclusive Feature 


ea Odor Hood, Stone Oven 
Range: Bottom, Ash Sifter. 
Wonderful Fuel Economizer-- 
Splendid Baker. NO MIDDLE- 
i__MAN’S PROFIT. DIRECT 

|| FROM FACTORY to HOME 
AT FACTORY PRICE, 
FREIGHT PREPAID. 365-DAY 
GUARANTEE. Credit if de- 
sired. WRITE TODAY for 
Money-Saving Catalog of Ranges 
and Heaters. 


THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
513 STATE STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FRAZIER CARTS 


Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break-& 
ing colts, 
jogging 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 
W. S FRAZIER & CO., + AURORA, IL% 
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ORNAMENTAL !RO 
Strong, durable and cheaper than wood. 
lawns, churches, cemeteries, public grounds. for 


cata- 
logue and special offer. Completeline of Farm Fence, Gates, etc. 


WARD FENCE CO., 234 Main St., Decatur, Ind. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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TTHERN FARM GAZETTE 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company 


(Incorporated. under the laws of North Carolina.) 
Home Office: 119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh. 











President and Editor. 

Vice-President and Editor. 

Managing Editor. 

W. F. MASSEY, ‘ , Associate Editor. 

JOHN S. PEARSON, k ; , ‘ Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
E. E. MILLER, . 








T DOESN’T pay to wait till busy crop planting 
time to see if the fences are all right. How are 
yours? 





OST readers probably noticed last week that 

the two tables in Dr. Butler’s article on fer- 
tilizers had been transposed. We regret the 
blunder very. much; but if every reader will only 
turn back to that issue and re-read the article 
carefully, remembering that where one table is, 
the other table should be, it will be a lucky mis- 
take for him if not for us. 





¥F YOU did not read the opening chapters of 

“Miss Minerva and William Green Hill’’—that 
jolliest, brightest, most laughable story—last 
week, be careful not to lose that copy of the paper 
till you do read it. Else you’ll be hearing your 
neighbors laugh about it, and will yourself have 
missed part of it. Tell your wife and children 
about it and let them enjoy it, too. 





OOD soil, good seed, good tools, and good care 

—-these are what it takes to make a good gar- 
den. All of them the farmer can get or, give, too. 
Indeed, the farmer who neglects his garden is 
lacking some of the qualities every farmer needs. 
Any man should be ashamed to live on a farm 
and then have to buy his potatoes, vegetables and 
canned goods. Of course, even the best farmers 
may need to buy a feW now and then; but this 
should be the exception and not the rule. It is 
the farmer’s business to have these things to sell. 





E HAD something to say last week about 

“What Kind of Mind-Food Are You Giving 
Your Children?’ But your family, Brother Sub- 
scriber, is probably faring all right. The very 
fact that you are willing to pay $1 a year for a 
paper shows that you are more progressive than 
many of our people. But how about your neigh- 
bors? You can’t progress as you should until 
they are also progressing. What sort of mind- 
food are they getting? Had they rather pay 
twenty-five cents a year for bran and chaff mind- 
food, or $1, $2 or $3 a year to get such papers 
and magazines as are the best mind-food, intellec- 
tual food? Perhaps they had never thought of it 
in that light. 


A 





ERE’S a chance for real co-operation while 

you wait. Go in with two or three, or five or 
six neighbors and buy a stalk cutter, a stump 
puller, and a ditcher. Then you can put these 
machines to work in February and make as much 
money—or more—preparing for 1913 crops as 
you will make per month cultivating 1913 crops’ 
alittle later. If you get your land properly ditch- 
ed (of course, tiling is better, but good ditching 
will help if you can’t tile drain), get the stumps 
cleared out, and the stalks cut and left on the 
ground to rot, you will have the right start made 
for a good year’s farming. Why not get catalogs 
of stump pullers, stalk cutters, and ditchers, and 
get ready for this way of making money from 
winter work? 





O YOU know how to feed your livestock? There 

are many farmers who do not know—who 
cannot understand why a cow cannot give milk 
on a ration of corn and corn fodder, or why a 
young animal eating the same feeds cannot de- 
velop bone and muscle like one that gets plenty of 
protein. Perhaps some of our readers do not yet 
understand just what protein is, or what purpose 
it answers in the animal diet. Yet it is absolutely 
necessary that farmers know these things—and 
put them into practice—if the South ever raises 
livestock of good quality. No reader with even 
one cow or one mule to feed should miss the feed- 
ing talks by Dr. Butler, some of which are pub- 
lished nearly every week, either on the livestock 
pages or on page 3. 








HERE are, we feel sure, in the homes The Pro- 
gressive Farmer enters, hundreds of boys and 
young’ men who could now be taking one of the 


short courses in some of the agricultural colleges, 
if they had only appreciated the value of the in- 
struction they might have been receiving. There 
are hundreds of others,.no doubt, who wished to 
go, but felt that they could not; and it is possible 
that some of these boys may feel that they have 
little ehance to hold their own with boys who 
enjoy better advantages. This idea is all wrong. 
We believe in a boy getting all the schooling he 
can; but even if he never sees the inside of a 
college, he can become an educated and well 
trained man. It is merely a question of being 
willing to read and study and observe, and one 
can do this at home and in the fields. There is 
plenty of literature on farm subjects available to 
every boy, and if one grows up ignorant of the 
principles of agriculture, it will be largely because 
he lacks ambition and energy. 





HE Progressive Farmer is a cordial well- 

wisher of all the colleges and universities in 
North Carolina. We want to see them increase 
in power and usefulness. But we insist that the 
fundamental need is for a six-months’ school term 
for all the farm boys and girls from Currituck to 
Cherokee. This is our first and greatest task. 
The public schools and the higher institutions of 
learning should grow along together, or if either 
must be behind, it should be the higher institu- 
tions. As we have recently shown, the average 
length of rural school term in North Carolina 
is lower than for any other State in the Union, 
except New Mexico. Would anybody say that our 
higher institutions of learning are more poorly 
supported than in any other State except New 
Mexico? And since they are not, they may well 
pause a little in their growth, if need be—espe- 
cially those whose main business is not that of 
training teachers for these same common schools 
—until we bring up the common schools abreast 
of them. 





The “Pauper County” Excuse and the 
Six-Months School Term. 


NEW cry has been raised against the move- 

A ment for a six-months’ school term for all 

our country boys and girls, the cry of ‘‘pau- 

per counties’’; the assertion that some counties al- 

ready get more from the State Treasury than they 

pay into it; that there is inequality in assessment, 
ete. 

But of the astute and insistent propounders of 
this new idea we have but one question to ask: 

“Why is it—tell us why—that you have never 
thought of inequality in assessment as a stumbling 
block in the way of one single other appropria- 
tion of the ten thousand appropriations our Leg- 
islatures have made? Why is it that not until the 
farm boys and girls of the State have come to de- 
mand their rights has this cry ever been 
thought of?” 

Why has it never been said, “‘Because of this 
inequality, we will make no more appropriations 
to the higher institutions of learning, to the courts, 
to the charitable institutions, to the pay of our 
State officials, to the scores and scores of expen- 
sive and unnecessary servants who have crowded 
the aisles of our legislative halls.’”’ Why has no 
man ever bobbed up to say, ‘“‘I cannot vote for 
such an appropriation because I know that, with 
assessments as they are, a certain proportion of 
the counties of North Carolina would pay an un- 
due part of the appropriation, would have to bear 
an unfair share of the burden?” 

If certain counties are paying an unfair share 
of the State taxes, then they are paying an unfair 
share to support the University and the State Col- 
leges, to support the corporation commission, to 
support the Attorney-General and the Supreme 
Court, to pay the State officials, and for everything 
else that the State helps. Granting that there is 
inequality under the present system, we answer 
not only that the Legislature should have intel- 
ligence enough to correct it, but also that it has 
never been explained to us why a legislator com- 
mits a greater crime when he votes inequitably- 
levied tax money to give the farm boys and girls 
of North Carolina a needed chance in life, than he 
commits when he votes the same inequitably- 
levied tax money to support the University or pay 
the salary of the Governor. 

We believe the legislators will see thru this 
‘pauper county”? dodge and give our country chil- 
dren their rights. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


The Kind of Man We Need for Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


HERE is much discussion in the press of the 

country relative to our next Secretary of 

Agriculture. The general verdict is that 
Secretary Wilson* has been a very efficient officer 
of the Government in advancing agricultural de- 
velopment and in extending agricultural knowl- 
edge. Naturally, those who approve his admin- 
istration are inclined to attribute more to his 
official activities than really belong to them. Mr. 
Wilson is, and always has been, a politician, and 
his administration has been too largely dominat- 
ed by political considerations. This is perhaps 
inseparable from the office, or has been in the 
past. The growth and development of the De- 
partment of Agriculture under Secretary Wilson 
has been due more to a growth and development 
of agriculture in the country as a whole than to 
any wisdom or activities on the part of Secretary 
Wilson. But we must credit our retiring Secre- 
tary with the good sense of having gone willingly 
with the procession of progress instead of having 
placed obstacles in the way of our agricultural 
growth. This is a rare trait of excellence in ex- 
ecutives who ‘have had to do with the direction of 
agricultural institutions. In the past these ex- 
ecutives, not alone in the Department of Agri- 
culture, but also as the heads of our agricultural 
colleges and State Departments of Agriculture, 
have generally had so little knowledge of agri- 
culture and agricultural science as to put them in 
scant sympathy with its purposes and they have, 
therefore, too often served as obstacles rather 
than assistants to agricultural progress. 


All must give Secretary Wilson credit for hav- 
ing been at the head of our National Department 
of Agriculture during its greatest and most won- 
derful development, and he should be accorded, 
especially by the South, all the credit and praise 
and gratitude which goes with the unquestioned 
fact that he has been our greatest Secretary of 
Agriculture. For these reasons and considering 
what he has done for Southern agriculture the 
political and personal criticism of him, indulged 
in by some Southern newspapers, politicians and 
farmers is peculiarly disgusting. 

But what about the new Secretary? What 
manner of man will he be? Cabinet officers are 
looked upon as political officers, and the politicians 
regard the Secretaryship of Agriculture as a po- 
litical berth to be obtained as a reward for politi- 
cal prominence and service. 


It may be too much to hope that the Secretary- 
ship of Agriculture will ever be awarded strictly 
because of fitness for the duties involved. It may, 
notwithstanding our,recent progress towards a 
more sane idea of the nature of public office, be 
toc much to hope that our next Secretary of Ag- 
riculture will be chosen because of his knowledge 
of agriculture and the needs of the agricultural 
industry; but until such a basis of selection be- 
comes a fact the office will fall far short of its 
greatest usefulness. Of course, the pqlitician and 
the seeker after office for the sake of the emolu- 
ments, will always contend that it is not a knowl- 
edge of agriculture, but executive and business 
ability that are required. The truth is, that it is 
a knowledge of agriculture and its needs and ex- 
ecutive and business ability in agricultural lines 
that are required. The mistake that has been 
made in the past is, that the politicians, the public 
and our Presidents have apparently assumed that 
executive and business ability were not to be 
found in any person possessing even sufficient ag- 
ricultural knowledge to be in sympathy with the 
aims and needs of agricultural development. We 
have no hesitation in stating that those generally 
spoken of as possibilities for the next Secretary of 
Agriculture do not, rule, possess sufficient 
knowledge of agriculture to have any adequate 
conception of its needs or the methods which must 
be employed to successfully meet those needs. 

If there is any cabinet position which should be 
put above politics, politicians and political con- 
siderations it is that of the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture, and there is at least some ground for hope 
that President-elect Wilson will see the wisdom 
and force of such action, in that he himself did 
not acquire prominence or office thru political in- 
fluences. ® 

The next Secretary of Agriculture should be a 
man thoroly familiar with agriculture and its 
needs and aims, and we insist that such a man, 
possessing the necessary executive and business 
ability can be found more easily and certainly out- 
side the ranks of the politicians than within. 
What politician in this country has greater exec- 
utive or business ability and possesses one-tenth 
the knowledge of our agricultural needs and the 
means of supplying those needs possessed by 
President Waters, of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, or Dean Bailey, of Cornell University, both 
of whom have been mentioned for the position? 

The.important question and the factor which 
will determine his efficiency is: Shall our next Sec- 
retary of Agriculture be a politician, appointed as 
a reward for political services, or a man who 
knows the needs of agriculture and has the knowl- 
edge and ability to direct the activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the accomplishment 
of the greatest good for agriculture? 

If a lawyer is necessary for the position of At- 
torney General, why is it not equally important 
that our Secretary of Agriculture know some- 
thing of agriculture?—T. B. 


Has Your Public School a Good Library? 





O FUBLIC school can do its duty by the com- 
munity unless it has a good library; and 
where there is one, the teacher should en- 

courage both pupils and parents to use the books 
to the utmost. 

About the main business of the school anyhow 
is to develop the reading habit. It is not enough 
for a teacher merely to teach the child how to 
read, he must teach him to read—to enjoy read- 
ing. The teacher who teaches only the mere pro- 
nunciation of words and the observance of punct- 
uation marks is not really teaching reading. The 
teacher should be able to direct a child to delight- 
ful books and magazines and newspapers that will 
give him a zest for reading and so cause him to 
utilize the mere mechanical process of reading 
that he has acquired. 

“T confess,’ says Thoreau, somewhere in his 
“Walden,” ‘‘that I do not make any broad dis- 
tinction between the illiterateness of my towns- 
man who cannot read at all and the illiterateness 
of him who has learned only to read what is for 
children and feeble intellects.”” How much nar- 
rower, then, should be the distinction between the 
“illiterateness of him who can not read at all’ 
and the illiterateness of him whose training has 
been such that he regards reading only as a task 
to be shunned! People everywhere are now be- 
ginning to see the mistake pointed out, years 
ago, by President Eliot in his essay, ‘‘Wherein 
Popular Education Has Failed.” He says;: 

“We have heretofore put too much confi- 
dence in the mere acquisition of the arts of 
reading and writing. After these arts are 
acquired, there is much to be done to make 
them effective for the development of the 
child’s intelligence. If his reasoning power 

» is to be developed thru reading, he must be 
guided to the right sort of reading. The 
school must teach not only to read, but what 
to read, and it must develop a taste for 
wholesome reading. 

And for the purpose Dr. Eliot has in mind, there 
is nothing better than a good school library, a 
treasure house of the world’s best literature. If 
your school hasn’t a library, ask your county sup- 
erintendent how to get one. If you have a library, 
try to raise at least $10 to $20 a year to buy more 
books for it. Keep it live and growing—getting 
bigger and more useful all the time. Get your 
children to bring home books for reading these 
long winter nights. See that the children get the 
reading habit. A man who reads is going to school 
all his life. 





It is a good policy to leave a few things unsaid. 
Elbert Hubbard. 











| “What's The News?” 














Spits Upon the Government That Made 
Him Rich. | 


OR weeks now William Rockefeller, the multi- 
F millionaire, has been dodging a summons to 
- appear before a Congressional committee. 
What an example in anarchy and disregard of law 
by a man whose colossal wealth has been obtained 
thru special privileges granted or permitted by 
the very Government he now spurns and spits 
upon! A jail sentence would be an excellent les- 
son for him, and we should like to see it imposed. 
As the New York World well says: 


“William Rockefeller, buttressed by his 
dollars, has no plea except self, and no de- 
fense except to assert his own will as superior 
to that of a Nation. Of all anarchists, the 
rich anarchist is the most dangerous. He has 
imitators in every walk of life. He appeals 
alike to predatory wealth and predatory pov- 
erty. He breeds resentment in the poor and 
arrogance in the well-to-do. One law vio- 
lated by such a man means a hundred laws 
broken by those who are greedy and those 
who despair. 

“Tf we were to name the most offensive 
character in America today, we should not 
indicate a wretch under condemnation in 
prison, nor yet an outcast, hungry and cold, 
but a man richer than Croesus who outlaws 
himself to serve a cowardly fear or feed a 
wanton pride.”’ 


—_—. 


The Crusade Against the Drink Evil. 


UST at this time, the following letter comes to 
us from a good woman in Mississippi, together 


with a batch of gayly-colored and seductive 
literature from a mail-order whisky house. Shs 
wrote: 


“In my indignation, I appeal to you to help 
us poor mothers out. The enclosures will 
speak for themselves. Now this came thru 
the mail to my little son not yet in his teens. 
How can I, with three sons whom I am try- 
ing to rear into useful, sober, good men, 
combat such villians, whcn our Government 
allows such temptations to be brought to our 
very firesides? They do not have to leave 
their mother’s and sisters’ presence to be 
tempted. Not one of my boys drink, but how 
long can I say that of my young sons, if this 
is permitted. Help me!”’ 


The problem of controlling whisky advertising 
is one with which Congress must deal, and might 
well be considered in connection with the pro- 
posed Sheppard-Kenyon bill. That bill, as we 
understand it, will not prevent a man from order- 
ing whisky for his own personal use, but will aid 
temperance forces in breaking up the blind tiger 
business. What we can’t understand, is that 
many parents are not only willing to let the cir- 
cular letters from whisky houses come to their 
boys, but will themselves pay publishers of money- 
seeking newspapers to bring such advertising into 
their homes. In other words they not only let 
newspapers that are traveling barrooms come to 
their homes and solicit patronage, but pay them 
to do it! Such papers as the Atlanta Constitution 
and Atlanta Journal ought to be too decent to 
take such advertising, but if they are not, their 
readers should make them so by refusing patron- 
age until they reform. 


Making Virginia Rich on Whisky. 


N THIS connection we are reminded that every 
I now and then somebody comes along and says 
North Carolina is making Virginia rich on 
whisky money. That is the remark a drinking man 
made in the presence of a Virginia drummer in 
the office of the Monroe Enquirer not long ago. 
Thereupon the Virginian responded in this illumi- 
nating manner, and we commend his response to 
all thoughtful people: 


“T have been traveling in North Carolina 
since the first day of last August. I have 
been across the State, east and west, north 
and south; have been in most of the towns, 
and I have not had a man to ask me for a 
dime to buy a drink with, and I have noticed 
the absence of bums, and _ liquor-soaked 
down-and-outs on the streets of the towns of 
this State. I went home three weeks ago last 
Saturday, and I went only three or four 
blocks after leaving the depot, and during 
that walk three liquor-soaked bums, white 
men, who were simply down-and-out, asked 
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me for a dime. Around the six or seven bar- 
rooms that I passed in that short walk I saw 
more drunken men than I have seen in North 
Carolina since last August. Yes, they are 
sending the money to our State for liquor, 
and it may be making some of our folks rich, 
but [ll tell you, old man, it is making many 
of our people poor.”’ 


Other Items of Interest. 


NCE again, we would say to the inhabitants 
QO of all our larger counties now while most 

@ of our Legislatures are in session: Put your 
officers on a salary basis instead of a fee basis. 
We have before us now a report of Craven County, 
North Carolina, which saved $5,593.35 last year 
by adopting this plan. Other counties have saved 
even more to their schools and roads. 

* 2s ¢ 

It is announced that forty-five of the 125 mem- 
bers of the new Nebraska Legislature are farmers 
—-a very good showing. That is in a State where 
the country people have had good school advan- 
tages. An uneducated people always have their. 
laws made by somebody else. Ignorance always 
serves Knowledge. If our farmers want to get 
their rights in Congress and Legislatures, they 
must first make a fight for longer rural schools, 
must first thoroly educate their people. You can’t 
send an illiterate man to the Legislature, and if 
you could, he would be deceived by the educated ~ 
representatives of other classes. 

* * * 

There is to be a struggle among the Democratic 
members of the United States Senate over the 
question of committee assignments. It has been 
the custom for the committee chairmanships to 
be assigned to the members who have served long- 
est in the Senate. Naturally many of these older 
Senators have been but slightly touched with the 
new progressive spirit which nominated and elect- 
ed Woodrow Wilson. If the party is to carry out 
its pledges, its Senate leaders must respond to the 
new spirit in America, and if the old-timers in- 
sist upon having a monopoly of power and. leader- 
ship, they may wreck the party. The new men 
should have their share of power. 





Go to the Corn Show. 


AKE your plans, now, Brother Farmer, to 
M go to the great Corn Show at Columbia, 
South Carolina, January 27 to February 8. 

This is a great opportunity and one not to be 
missed—the first time the National Corn Show 
has ever been held outside the so-called “Corn 
Belt” of the Great West. Its coming is some- 
thing for us to be proud of—an official recogni- 
tion of the fact that the Great South is the new 
“Corn Belt.” We must show our appreciation. 
We are hosts to the Nation, hosts to the wide- 
awake farmers of the North and West who are 
coming down by regiments, and we are on our 
mettle. They know what the Corn Show is worth 
to them. We must show them that we are also 
wide-awake enough to appreciate its advantages. 

Don’t wait until it is over and then wish you 
had gone. Make up your mind to go now. Farm 
work is not pressing, special railroad rates are 
offered, and it will do you good to get out and 
see what farmers in twenty-seven States are doing 
—for twenty-seven will have exhibits there. And 
while the main feature is corn, all phases of farm 
life will have attention. For the first week, a 
great “Farmers’ Union Conference” will be one 
of the attractions, and for the second week a 
general “Rural Life Conference,’ with speeches, 
exhibits, and demonstrations that every farmer 
will be a better farmer for seeing. 

Why not see your railroad agent; get rates, and 
make plans right now to go? It’s the one chance 
in a lifetime, possibly, to see the great National 
Corn Show in the South. 





A Thought for the Week. 


\ Jie SCRAMBLE for things as tho they were 
all there was, and yet the main joys of 
life are in ideas—in religion, in love, in 

beauty, in duty, in truth—things that no trust 

can monopolize, and which come tariff-free thru 
any port. They are realities, and these bodily 
things are mostly shadows, indispensable, to be 
sure—things that it is a reproach and a high in- 
convenience to be without, but which take care 
of themselves so long as the realities prosper.— 
Edward S. Martin, in Harper’s Magazine. 





To marry for money or to marry without money 
is a crime. .There’s no real objection to marrying 
a woman with a fortune, but there is to marrying 
a fortune with a woman. And I want you to re- 
member that marrying the wrong girl is the one 
mistake that you’ve got to live with all your life. 
-—Old Gorgon Graham. 
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FARM HAND FOR 
DISK HARROW 
#420 Per Day 
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$ 422 Per Day 














Let RAWLINGS PULVERIZER Make 
Money for you-Do two Men's Work 


This-machine does the work of a spike and disc har- 
tow—2 in 1. Does both jobs at one time even better 
than 2 machines doit. Pays for itself in wages sav- 
ed. It'll enable you to grow bigger crops—for it 
makes the ideal mulch to retain the moisture in your 
soil—prevents evaporation—fights drought—keeps 
crops from firing. ‘ 


Net Cash Price at Baltimore $14.00 


Farmers who do not have a Rawlings Pulverizing 
Harrow and Cultivator pay for it many times over 
without really owning one. Don’t stunt crops and 
waste money on wages for the lack of it. Write now 
for our proposition—and full particulars. 


The Rawlings Implement Co., 
Box A Baltimore, Md. 
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HORSE 
CLIPPERS 


wanes ——— 
STEWART 


Ball Bearing 
MACHINES 


Before you put your horses at the 
spring work, take off the winter 
coat that holds the wet sweat and @ 
They will look better, get 
more good from their food, rest 
better, feel better, do better work. 
The Ciewart Clipper turns easy, clips 
fast and stayssharp. Gears are all file 
hard and cut from solid steel bar. 7] ¥ 
They are enclosed, protected and _run 
in oil; little friction, little wear. PRICE 
Has six feet of new style easy 50 
running flexible shaft and the $ t 
celebrated Stewart single ten- 
sion clipping head, highest grade 
Get one from your deater or send @2 
and we will ship C.O.D. for balance. 


157 Ohio St,,’ Chicago 
Write forcomplete catalog showing 
most modern line of horse clipping 
@nd sheep shearing machines 


264 Page BookOn 
Silos and Silage 


1913 copyrighted edition just off the 
press. Most complete work on this 


subject published. Used as text book Cc 
by many. Agricultural Colleges. 
Gives the facts about Modern Silage 


Methods—tells just what you want 

to know, pages—indexed—over 45 illustra- 
tions, a vast amount of useful information boiled 
down for the practical farmer. Tells “How to 
Make Silage” —*‘How to Feed Silage’’—“* How to 
Build Silos’’—“‘Silage System and Soil Fertility” 
—‘Silage Crops In Semi-Arid Regions.” All 
about ‘Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in 
Beef Production. Ninth 
Send for your copy at once. 




















Edition now ready. 
Enclose 10c in coin 


or postage stamps and mention this paper. 
Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio 
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SHALL WE BUY OR RAISE OUR 
WORK-STOCK ? 


The Arguments For Both Sides of 
the Case. 


ID you ever stop to think what a 

mighty slow process it would be 
to grade up draft horses, even by 
using a pure-bred stallion? Suppose 
you were to begin in 1913 by breed- 
ing a common mare to a pure-bred 
Percheron stallion, and that the fil- 
lies from such mating, when three 
years old, were again bred to a pure- 
bred stallion. At this rate, it would 
be 1920 before a colt % could be 
produced. Now you can buy mares in 
the North three-fourths Percheron, 
many of them in foal to pure-bred 
stallions, at prices that good mules 
cost here.- Ours have done all kinds 
of farm work, driven by Negroes not 
accustomed to handling horses. They 
‘plowed Bermuda sod every work day 
in August and September. We have 
some fine colts to show that are as 
high-grade Percheron as the grading 
up process could produce at the end 
of eight years. Furthermore, the 
mares are again bred to a Percheron 
stallion and as they are young, we 
can reasonably expect annual crops 
of colts carrying this percentage of 
draft. blood, while the grading up 
process -is climbing to this point, to 
say nothing of the yet higher grades 
the % fillies should produce before 
that date. 

Here, too, is a mathematical fact 
to consider. If it costs $75 to pro- 
duce a horse that sells for $150, 
there is $75 profit. If it costs $150 
to produce one that sells for $300 
there is a profit of $150, or 100 per 
cent more than the lower-priced one. 
Now in the grading up process, there 
will necessarily be many more pf the 
lower-priced ones than by starting 
higher up. 

I fail to see how it can be more 
economical to grade up rathér than 
buy draft mares. The laws of econ- 
omics are relentless. Competition is 
too fierce, time too valuable and life 
is too short, to. solve the problem of 
| heavier work-stock by long division, 
| when the answer may quickly be pro- 
| duced by multiplication. 


W. H. PULLIN. 
Prairieville, Ala. 





| 


Editorial Comment:—yYes, we have 
often thought of the proposition out- 
lined by Mr. Pullin, and have even 
discussed it in The Progressive Far- 
mer, but his letter throws no new 
light on the subject. It is the old 
Southern idea of buying instead of 
breeding, with the inevitable result 
that the South is deficient in work- 
stock, both as to numbers and qual- 
ity. When Mr. Pullin can show a 
country that ever bought an adequate 
supply of farm work-stock, or a 
country that ever had such a supply, 
without breeding it, then this pur- 
chasing of mares instead of breeding 
them may look better. 

In the first place, any 850 to 1,000- 












ECONOMY SILO 


Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre- 
bre gees gd of ensilage spoiling. 
Quick, easy adjustment without 
hammer or wrench. Free access, 

Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder, 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users, 

ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO., 
Box 38m Frederick, Md. 
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pound native mare bred to a 1,600 
or 1,700-pound Percheron or other 
draft stallion will produce a colt 
which if reasonably well fed will be 
extremely satisfactory for Southern 
conditions or Southern farm work. 
It is not necessary to wait until an- 
imals possessing % draft blood are 
produced from this breeding. In 
fact, these half-bred animals weigh- 
ing 1,100 to 1,400 pounds are better 
suited to present conditions in the 
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BEST DEHORNERS 
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15 years on the market. Inventioqn 


ers fortkem. If they do not supply 


fg. Co., (Manufacturers) 
Hea tt. M7 Griggs St, Urbano, ils. 


of a veterinarian. Ask hardware deal- 


write for catalog and prices of styles 


South than % draft blood mares 
weighing 1,400 to 1,700 pounds. Un- 
til we clear up our fields, equip our 
farms with larger implements and 
| learn better how to utilize the larger 
animals, a moderate increase in the 
weight of our work-stock is apt to 
prove more satisfactory as a general 
proposition than too sudden and 
great an increase in their weight. 
Again, the proposition is one of 
expediency in which the money to 











secure the animals is the controlling 
factor. Suppose we spend $100,000 
in any one ‘State for mares. This, 
we will estimate, will buy #00 mares. 
To breed these will require not less 
than eight stallions, and as the mares 
will be scattered all over the State, 
not half of them will have stallions 
available to which they may be bred, 
and they will be bred to jacks if bred 
at all. But if all are bred to horses, 
we might reasonably expect 200 colts 
from them. a 

If the same amount of money were 
expended for stallions, we could pur- 
chase at least 100. These 100~stal- 
lio. if bred to 50 native mares each 
would produce 2,500 colts as com- 
pared with 200 produced by the same 
amount of money invested in grade 
mares. 

No one will deny that. if the South 
had the money, or if she was disposed 
to invest in good high-grade mares 
and stallions to breed to them, we 
would improve our work-stock more 
rapidly, and the proposition would 
be a profitable one; but that is not 
the question. We insist that the 
South must breed her work-stock if 
she is ever to have an adequate sup- 
ply, just as all other countries have 
done by grading up the native stock, 
and if we are to breed them, then 
the stallions are a necessity, and 
$1,000 or $100,000 invested in a stal- 
lion will do very much more to im- 
prove the quality of our work-stock 
than $1,000 or $100,000 invested in 
grade mares. 

Of course, we hope as many as pos- 
sible will buy grade mares. They 
will be worth the money if properly 
bought and handled, and will be a 
source for the improvement of our 
farm work animals; but the chief ob- 
jection we see to the buying of mares 
is that it indicates that we are follow- 
ing the old Southern idea of buying 
instead of breeding. Of course, the 
mares may be bred, but they will 
each avcrazge about one colt in two 
years, while a stallion may. easily 
sire 50 colts in a year and, therefore, 
as a breeding proposition, is much 
the better one for rapidly improving 
our farm work-stock. 

All that Mr. Pullin says of these 
grade mares is true, and we have no 
objection to them whatever, but we 
do deny the correctness of his posi- 
tion when he assumes that half-bred 
animals are not satisfactory for our 
purposes at present, and when he 
concludes that we will improve the 
quality of our farm work-stock faster 
or more economically by buying 
mares than by buying stallions. 





How to Handle Hides to Get the 
Most Out of Them. 


ANY farmers at this season 

slaughter beeves for their own 
use selling hides as a by-product. 
Few farmers appreciate the differ- 
ence in value of a “good take-off’’ 
and bad. The butchers do and ex- 
perts always leave no flesh, fat, horns 
or tail bones on a hide. The flesh is 
too valuable to hack and haggle and 
let small bits remain on the hide, as 
hide is always lower in —-price than 
beef, so it loses in beef weight and 
detracts from the price of the hides. 
All large hide dealers trim these ex- 
cess wastes from their hides and 
make price allowance to cover this 
labor. 


Hides should be taken off with very 
sharp knives with blunted or round- 
ed points and shouid never be cut 
through as this *will mar an other- 
wise No. 1 hide and class it as a No. 
2. Hides should be peeled off per- 
fectly clean and free of teats, milk 
sacks and other parts that will not 
make leather. Farmers’ hides, as a 
rule, are lower class than regular 
“city butcher” or abattoir ‘‘take-off’’ 
and hair is on an average, coarser 
and hides smaller. Hides under 25 
or 35 pounds do not bring much 
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money on account of light weight and 
there is a penalty also on light hides 
like low-grade cotton. Its a sin to 
kill so many little immature beeves 
and is fast menacing the beef in- 
dustry. Bull hides are not desirable 
on account of neck wrinkles and un- 
uniform thickness. Jersey hides are 
“thin’ and do not make as strong 
leather or weigh as much, bulk for 
bulk, as other breeds’ skins. 

Hides should be carried same day 
and sold green to market, but where 
markets are at a distant point then 
salt hides—known as green salted or 
G. S. hides of the markets—not with 
new sack salt at 65 or. 75 cents per 
100 pounds, but with second-hand 
bacon or packer’s salt you can buy 
from small merchants or brokers in 
larger towns throughout the South 
at from 20 to 30 cents per 100 
pounds. I have bought it for- my 
home use as low as ten cents per 100 
pounds cash. This salt, strange to 
say, when applied to flesh side of a 
hide half an inch thickness will keep 
the hide better than new salt, if it is 
not too rancid. Salt the hides, roll 
them.up hair side out, and place in 
water-tight molasses barrels keeping 
covered to keep out flies and sprink- 
ling some salt over the top of the top 
layer. I have kept hides for four 
months in this way and have dealt 
in hides for five years as a city deale 
er. I buy a few from my neighbors 
yet on a small scale. 

Horse and mule hides with mane 
and tail on are worth skinning and 
selling and bring by. the piece 
$1.25 to $3.50 according to size and 
markets. Sheep hides are sold ac- 
cording to amount of wool. Goat 
hides are not very valuable and don’t 
sell as high as one would think. 

H. EUGENE FANT. 

Seneca, S. C. 





Cow Racks. 


T ORDINARILY takes considera- 

ble lumber and much work to 
build a feed rack. Now, a better one 
can be built as follows: 

Take a sufficient length of woven- 
wire the width and length required 
and staple the whole length of it 
along the wall of the barn about 
three feet from the ground. Then 
every eight feet nail under this 
pieces of poles two and a half inches 
in diameter, leaning out from the 
barn. Pull the net-wire back from 
the building, since only the bottom 
of it is attached to it, and staple it 
to each of the poles, which are nail- 
ed to the building. If this is cover- 
ed, the upper ends of these poles are 
best nailed to the rafters of the shed 
and it strengthens both shed and 
rack. Staple one end of the woven 
wire to the building and cover it 
with a board so the ends of the wires 
cannot injure the.stock, stretch well 
the whole length and finish the other 
end like the first. If the rack does 
not hold enough, another width can 
be put above, observing the same 
precautions to make it tight and 
safe, and if the meshes are about 
three or four inches in size, any kind 
of feed can be pulled thru by the 
cattle. Have woven wire, or solder- 
ed wire one, as the tied variety has 
ends about the meshes that will hurt 
the animals’ tongues and ought not 
to be used. 

This variety of feed rack could be 
built on both, sides of a row of posts 
in a field, but since it is a duty we 
owe dumb animals to shelter them, 
I will not describe it. I built the 
first one I ever saw last fall, and it 
acts so well and was commente? 
upon so favorably by all who saw it, 
I feel it my duty to publish a fu’! 
description so that every farmer can 
learn how to build a rack that is 
most efficient and at the same time 
can be constructed at less cost than 
the old styles made altogether of 
wood. 

J. BEVERLY DeSHAZO. 

Ridgeway, Va. 





When writing advertisers, men- 


tion The Progressive Farmer. 
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RAISING HOGS ON MILK AND 
WASTE PRODUCTS. 


Methods of an Alabama Townsman 
Who Makes His Own Meat. 


AM a most ardent admirer of The 

Progressive Farmer, and have 
gained considerable valuable infor- 
mation from it, and consider it in a 
class all to itself for the Southern 
farmer. 

I live in a small town, and for the 
past 15 years have been engaged in 
the drug business and farming. I 
keep three mules, one horse and two 
cows, and have raised my own meat 
constantly and consider that I raise 
it at less than half cost. 

I keep my hogs in a small lot ad- 
joining my barn, and usually raise 
only five or six killing hogs, feed 
them the waste and all extra milk 
from the house. Don’t raise a calf 
unless I want to keep it for a milk 
cow, and have two good cows which 
usually give lots of milk for my hogs. 
I seldom give my hogs an ear of corn 
that is fit for a horse until I pen to 
fatten. I find that with four horses 
I always have plenty of inferior corn 
to keep five or six shoats fat and 
fine with the kitchen waste and milk. 

About every two or three weeks I 
give my hogs turpentine and coal oil, 
about one to two teaspoonfuls of tur- 
pentine and two to four teaspoonfuls 
of coal oil, and during the past 15 
years, I have not lost as many as 30 
hogs from diseases. I have kept 
brood sows and sold all surplus pigs 
at good prices as soon as they were 
weaned, have also kept ‘‘stock hogs’’ 
from which I realized some profit, 
especially when corn was cheaper 
than now. Of course, when I had 
surplus-hogs I had to feed some good 
corn, but since corn has been so high, 
for the past two or three years, I do 
not keep a brood sow. 

This is my plan now. I turn 
out a nice gilt, breed her so that she 
pigs between July 15 and October 1, 
near the July date if I can. Wean 
these pigs and fatten the mother 
with my other hogs, select from this 
litter a nice gilt for the following 
year. Always careful to breed to 
good stock and select the right built 
gilt—one with good bone, square 
shoulders and hams. Poland Chinas 
are my preference. 

I have a hog house to feed in 
where chickens can’t get with my 
hogs while they are eating. I also 
have a farrowing pen. 

This season I have killed five nice 
hogs, bred two gilts, before fattening 
time sold $16 worth of pigs and have 
five fine shoats, which will weigh 75 
or 80 pounds now, one being a nice 
gilt which I will breed to farrow 
next summer for my 1914 crop. 

The intention of this article is to 
show your many readers who keep 
horses and cows, that they can raise 
meat for their family for a mere 
song, by adopting this plan. Of course, 
I use all surplus fruit .and veg- 
etables on, our lot and look after my 
hogs as regularly as I do my other 
stock. Keep their beds and pens 
clean, keep them free of lice, by us- 
ing five cents worth of mercurial 
ointment to one quart of coal oil 
whenever I see any signs of lice. This 
I sprinkle on my hogs while they are 
eating their milk. I keep them ring- 
ed, so they don’t, ‘root’? or bother 
me by opening gates and doors. I 
let them run in the barn occasionally 
where they eat wasted peas from 
hay, also they eat some of the hay. 
I have the reputation of killing the 
best hogs in town. In conclusion, 
let me add that one neust keep well- 
bred hogs.. I wouldn’t accept a 
‘‘scrub’”’ to keep, as a gift. 

GEO. A. ROOP. 

Trinity, Ala. 


Editorial Comment:—Mr. Roop is 
evidently a successful producer of 
livestock to the limited extent which 
he engages in it. Every small farm 
that has cows and utilizes the waste 
products of the farm for feeding hogs 
can easily and profitably produce all 


the pork required for home use in 
the manner: described by Mr. Roop, 
and the pity is that so few of them 
do even that much. But we believe 
the hog ought to be made a money 
crop on Southern farms, both be- 
cause it coyld easily be made one of 
our best money crops and would 
tend to increase soil fertility. When 
this is done, Mr. Roop’s methods will 
not suffice and grazing crops must 
be grown for the hogs if they are 
produced the most proftably, 

There is, however, one point in 
Mr. Roop’s practice which we feel is 
decidedly faulty. He selects a new 
brood sow every year, and always 
uses a gilt. No man has yet lived 
who can pick a good brood sow every 
time from even a good number of 
gilts and Mr. Roop has a limited 
number to select from. Moreover, 
even if he selects a good mother each 
time, she will not produce as much 
milk and will not be as good a moth- 
er with her first litter as she would 
be with subsequent litters. 

While, Mr. Roop makes his method 
successful it does not follow that it 
would be the best for the average 
farmer. We think he takes too long 
to bring his pigs to the killing age. 
This age, we judge, is from 15 to 18 
months, and necessitates keeping the 
pigs over the winter, which, we 
think, is radically wrong from the 
standpoint of economical production. 
A pig farrowed in February or 
March, or even April, should be 
slaughtered or marketed the follow- 
ing December or January. 





Grinding Corn Cobs and Shucks. 
TENNESSEE reader asks: 
“Would the following considera- 
tions be sufficient to justify the ex- 
pense of grinding corn, cob and 
shucks for horses and mules? 
“1. Hay or roughage is scarce and 
high priced. 
2. By grinding the corn it makes 
it much easier and more convenient 
to feed enough cottonseed meal. tu 


balance the ration and reduce the | 


quantity of high-priced corn fed.” 

To grind shucks, or to grind corn 
cobs enough to make them digesti- 
ble, is rather difficult, and will re- 
quire satisfactory power, a suitable 
mill and considerable care. It can 
be done, however, and since gaso- 
line or other engines are now quite 
common on the larger Southern 
farms we are of the opinion that it 
will pay to grind the corn and cob 
for the reasons stated in this in- 
quiry. We are doubtful of it paying 
to grind the shucks. It is thought 
by some that it pays to cut shucks 
or other coarse fodders, and if this 
be true, it would probably pay to 
grind them with the corn and cob, 
for that would save the shucking or 
husking of the corn. 

The chief gain in grinding the 
corn, cob and shucks, wll be in ‘the 
facility it offers to the feeding of 
cottonseed meal as a part of the ra- 
tion. One pound of cottonseed meal 
to every five pounds of the corn-cob- 
and-shuck meal will not only add 
greatly to the value of the ration but 
will reduce its cost. 

We feel certain that a ration of 
ground corn, cob and shucks and 
cottonséed meal will pay well for 
the grinding when compared with a 
ration of corn alone. The amount of 
nutriment in the cobs is probably 


not enougf. to pay for grinding, but | 


when roughage is scarce the grind- 
ing of the cobs with the corn and 
shucks may pay. 

If the grinding of the corn will 


induce the farmer to substitute from | 


two or three pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day for four to six pounds of 
the present corn ration, there is no 
question but the operation 
a profitable one. 
cobs and shucks there should be no 
trouble in feeding the cottonseed 
meal, for it can be mixed in the right 
proportion, and the animals will eat 
it without objection. 





We answer all questions on farming prob- 
lems direct by mail. Write us, and we'll do 
our best to help you. 


will be | 
With ground corn, | 
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For Horses, Mules and Cattle 
—A Money Maker 


Here’s a scientific, sterilized, degerminated, balanced ration with 
molasses added in a dry granular formofsugar. The finest con- 
ditioner in the world for azy kind of live stock! ‘To be fed as an 
entire ration in the place of other feeds or grain. Keeps your horses 
and mules in perfect condition, makes them healthier, makes them 
work detter—and you have no sick or ‘‘off-feed’’ animals to contend 
with! Keeps your cows in fine shape, too! Builds them up, makes 
red blood, and greater efficiency for more and richer milk. 


International Sugared Feed 


—is recommended everywhere by good dealers, stockmen, farmers and veter- 
inarians. They vow what it will do! . They 2zow it’s worth $10 to $15 per 
ton more than straight grains as a milk and work producer. ‘[hey know it 
is the result of years of scientific work and experiment. They know what 
its actual dollar worth is to farmers and dairymen. And best of all, they 
know it doesn't cost a cent more than common, undigestible feeds. 


Ask Your Dealer Today or Write to Us 
Get some of this great feed éoday. Ask for samples and free booklets. 


International Sugar Feed Co., Memphis, Tennessee 
Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


1200 Cars Sold Annually 





























. MANUPACTURED BY 
SUGAR FEED £0 
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‘ e 
Plow Any Time 
There is one right time to plow—at the right time 
it’s often too hot for horses but not for tractors. 
Tractors don’t mind the heat—they don’t get sick and 


they don’t get tired. You need a light, handy, low- | 
priced, convenient tractor and we have it—the 


AST DULL 


15-30 
It pays to have it for plowing alone. 
evenly—that will increase your yield. 

It is light snough to go anywhere on the road—you can use it 
to advantage hauling grain or logs and lumber. 

It will bale, husk, thresh, fill silos, seed, harrow, roll, reap and 
build roads. It does its work cheaper and better than horses and 
takes less stable room. 

Does the work of 15 mules—costs less than ten. 

It is well built, durable, simple to operate, handy 
and low priced. All working parts are protected. 


Write for data-book 352 on the GasPull 
RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 


® 





It plows deeper and more 
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(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming Machinery 
DALLAS NASHVILLE CROWLEY 


a, 


IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO BUY 
ANYTHING, A SMALL DISPLAY AD OR A NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 
EXCHANGE WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU. 
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HERE IS THE ONLY 





TROUBLE- PROOF 





STALK CUTTER 


Here is a Stalk Cutter 
that will not clog—trash 
will not wind around 
the shaft—none of the 
troublesome delays of 
other stalk cutters. It is 
a distinct improvement 
over any other Stalk 
Cutter on the market. 








The Gladitor Single Head Stalk Cutter 





is built on the most scientific principles. 
The Single Head is mounted on a heavy steel 


shaft and is open at each end. 


It has a patented spring connection, with a short 
but powerful chopping stroke—as you would chop a 


stalk with a corn knife. 
dead weight as others do. 


It does not depend upon 


It is very durable, easy riding and the thousands 
now in use are giving most excellent service. 


Your Flying Dutchman Dealer sells the GLADIATOR—Ask him. 
Write for our Free Illustrated matter. 


Moline Plow Company 


Dept. 10 


Moline, Illinois 
TEXAS MOLINE PLOW CO., Dept. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





This Great Implement— 


Se 


Write "Write Me Tonight 


A letter or postal brings the greatest money saving oppor- 
tunity ever offered. I will tell you howto get the famous Detroit- 


American Farm Implements at factory prices. 


Your own time 


to pay, 30 days free trial, without a cent of expense to 


you, freight paid. 











before hogs. 


THE' PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Keeping the Livestock Well. 








SULFATE OF IRON FOR HOGS. 





lA Preventive of Worms, but Neither 


a Preventive nor Cure of Hog 
Cholera, 
ULFATE of iron, commonly called 
copperas, is a by-product in the 
manufacturing of wire fence. The 
special characteristic of modern bus- 
iness methods is the utilization of all 
waste or by-products. Following this 
idea the American Steel and Wire 
Co., Chicago, Ill., is sending out 
broadcast over the country a large 
poster advocating the use of sulfate 
of iron, soft coal and salt as a rem- 
edy for use by hog raisers. The 
formula suggested is as follows: 
“Soft coal: 1 shovelfull. 
Salt: Thin layer over coal. 
Sulphate of Iron: Thick 
layer over salt. 


“Keep in shallow box, in dry 
place (to prevent loss by rain) 
in feeding pen. Hogs and cattle 
may eat as much as they want.” 


This is a good mixture to keep 
We prefer charcoal to 
soft coal and the quantity of sulfate 
of iron is rather too large. More- 
over, in such a mixture, containing 
so large an amount of sulfate of 
iron, we believe animals might eat 
more than is good for them, just as 
a cow deprived of salt for a time will 
eat too much if allowed free access 
to it. We have repeatedly advocated 
the use of a similar mixture in The 
Progressive Farmer. Something like 
the following: 

1 Bushel charcoal. 

1 Bushel hardwood ashes. 

2 Pounds salt. 

2 Pounds sulfate of iron. 


Break the charcoal up into small 
lumps, pulverize the sulfate of iron 
and mix all thoroly and keep under 
shelter where the hogs can run to it 
at will. 

These mixtures are chiefly bene- 
ficial because the sulfate of iron will 


| temd to keep the hogs free of worms 
'and is a good tonic, should any of 


the hogs need a tonic. The soft-coal 


these worms is not definitely known. 
We know that scores of people will 
tell you that these worms caus®@ pa- 
ralysis, or “down in the back” and 
they will give you a “sure’’ remedy, 
but they are simply mistaken. 





Probably Indigestion. 


HAVE a horse that is poor and 

does not seem to get full benefit 
from the feed he eats. He eats well 
but is always hungry. He is willing 
to work, but seems unable to stand 
anything like the work that an or- 
dinary horse would do. He sweats 
freely but passes little urine.’’—C. 
i,. 39; 


Editorial Answer:—That the horse 
sweats very freely may well be taken 
as the probable reason why he 
passes little urine. The fact that he 
is always hungry, altho eating heart- 
ily, would appear to indicate that he 
is probably suffering from indiges- 
tion. If he digested his feed and 
received a fair allowance, he would 
not always be hungry; but no matter 
how much he may eat if he does not 
digest it the body will remain hun- 
gry for nourishment and poor flesh 
and a weakened condition must nec- 
essarily result. Until the animal can 
digest a fair ration the work must 
be light. Light exercise will be ben- 
eficial, but anything like hard work 
should be discontinued. In fact, a 
run in pasture with a medium grain 
feed once or twice a day would be 
good treatment. In any case, the 
work must be light; for it is neces- 
sary to reduce the feed. Only a mod- 
erate amount of feed should be given. 
Probably one-half the usual or nor- 
mal ration for such a horse should 
be given for a couple of weeks and 
then the feed may be slowly and 
gradually increased; but it is doubt- 
ful if a full ration should be given 
inside of a month. This ration must 
be balanced and have a variety. We 
suggest for roughage any good hay, 
if he is kept at light work; on grass, 








Prices 
Smashed! | 


Lower even than wholee | 


The Famous Detroit-America 
Tongueless Disc Harrow 


The best you can buy at any price, now 
offered on the easiest terms in the world 
and at only a fraction of trust prices. A 
For-all-time Guarantee protects you. 


if the work is stopped entirely. For 
the grain ration we suggest 4 parts 
each of oats and corn and 1 part of 
cottonseed meal. 


or charcoal is probably also bene- 
ficial, and the hogs like it. 

But it is unfortunate that, in ad- 
vocating a good mixture like this, 





5x FREE 


Manure Spreaders 


at proportionatelow 


and Cultivators ry Pr 


teresting, in 
making farm informa-¥i 
tion, yours for the 
asking. Write me now, 


FRED. C. ANDREWS, Gen. Mgr. American Harrow Co. 
1471 Hastings Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
















this year. 
to handle, and fully guaranteed. 


FREE! 


farm and garden uses, 


Send postal 


Box 1108A Phila Pa 


Planet Jr 


Combined Horse Hoe and Cultivator 


is the very implement cotton and corn growers have been Jooking for to save their 
time, cut down their work and give them better crop-results. 
plowing, furrowing, listing, dirting, scraping, and laying by. 
Can be fitted with plow and disc attachment, and all-steel wheel—new ‘E 
Works just as well in tobacco, potatoes, etc. 


An instructive 64-page 


illustrated catalogue 
Describes 55 latest improved horse and hand tools for 2/2 


S L ALLEN & CO_¥, _ 


\d 
A'.9 









Does your hoeing, 
4% 


Strong, light, easy 


No 9 


Pa 

















STOP that high lifting into your 






high-wheeled farm wagon. 
LOOK up that old running 
gear with broken 
wheels and pull it out of the 
weed patch from behind the 
barn. 
LISTEN to what our free 
catalogue says 
Yi] about low-down steel wheels 
Wel for that gear. It will make 
i} the handiest wagon you ever 
oa had on your farm. 
) Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 65, Havana, Hil. | bu 
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KELLY DUPLEX ° 
MILLS 

Only mill made with a double set of 

Have a grinding 


Surface of just double that of any 
other mill of equal size, therefore, 


Do Twice as Much 


grinders or burrs. 


Work. 


dium or fine. 






J engines, Write for new catalog. 


Duplex mitt & Mig. Co., Box 313 Springfield, Ohio 


Grind ear corn, shelled 
corn, oats, rye, wheat, 
barley, kaffir corn, cow 
ton seed, corn in 
shucks, sheaf oats, or 
any kind of grain, coarse, me- 
Require 25% less 
power than any other mill. 
Especially adapted for gasoline 





anyone should, thru ignorance or a 
desire to increase its use, give the 
impression that it will prevent hog 
cholera. If anyone gets that sort of 
idea, he will be damaged instead of 
helped by the use of such a mixture, 
in case active hog cholera infection 
ever gets into his herd; because the 
idea that this mixture will prevent 
hog cholera, being pure nonsense, 
will create a false sense of security 
and probably cause him to delay or 
fail-to take the necessary steps to 
properly handle an outbreak of hog 
cholera—separate the well hogs and 
treat all with anti-cholera serum. 





Kidney Worms in Hogs. 


Agi AS reader’ writes: 
hogs are often troubled with 
kidney worms. A meat inspector 
told me that if I would give them 
copperas for four or five weeks be- 
fore killing them they would have 
no kidney worms. I have tried it, 
but they still have the worms. What 
can I give to get rid of them?”’ 

We regret to state that we do not 
know, simply because no remedy has 
yet been found. It is not probable 
that any remedy will kill the worms 
after they have entered the tissues 
in the region of the kidneys. Feed- 
ing copperas is good to prevent 
worms infesting the intestines and 
might be of some benefit in prevent- 
ing kidney worms. 

These worms are quite common, 
but only occasionally do any serious 
harm. Probably changing the lots 
and pastures of the hogs will do most 
towards preventing their infestation 
with these worms, but the manner 
of reproduction or life history of 


“My 


As medicinal treatment give one 
ounce of hyposulphite of soda once a 
day, and two teaspoonfuls twice a 
day of a mixture consisting of 1 part 
of fluid extract of nux vomica and 2 
parts of fluid extract of gentian. This 
should be put on the tongue with a 
large spoon and the head elevated 
for a short time. 

Good, regular feeding and groom- 
ing will add greatly to the other 
measures, in restoring the horse to 
bis normal health. 





——. 


A Badly Fed Mare. 

TEXAS reader writes:: 

a mare that seems to have 
chronic diarrhea. I feed her alter- 
nately a bale of peavine hay and then 
a bale of Bermuda and ‘sage’ mixed, 
and 15 ears of corn three times a 
day. She is used very little, has a 
good appetite and has improved in 
flesh. I notice she slobbers when 
she eats corn.’”’ . 

For a horse doing light work, 15 
ears of corn three times a day is too 
much, along with the hay. We also 
think it bad to change the hay so 
often. We advise mixing the hay 
and reducing the corn to one-half 
the present qrantity. 

The slobbering may be due to 
sharp, irregular or projecting corn- 
ers of teeth that cut or lacerate the 
cheeks or tongue. 

One teaspoonful of the following 
mixture may be given in some ground 
feed night and morning: 

2 Pounds pulverized charcoal. 

1 Pound pulverized hyposulphite 
of soda. 

% Pound pulverized copperas. 

1 Pound cottonseed meal. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 





HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 








The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and_ prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale. 

rite at once for 
literature, _testimo- 
nials _and_ price list. 
None but the best will 
satisfy— Kentucky 
produces the best. 








Glenworth 
Stock 
Farm, 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, 
Order stallions direct from this farm. Save two or three large profits. Owner. 
e guarantee every representation and give life insurance policies. . 
The horse you want is here. Our terms are easy. BURGIN, KENTUCKY 
~ 


— 
JERSEYS : 


Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Emi 





pails. 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ib., high fat, 
satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Rice 


Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, ist prize Nat’! Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
yrand Champion Ohio State Fair; 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper's and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 


it of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and T 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 


Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 356 to 40 Ibs. 
officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 
S. C. HERD OF aio Sime SWINE 
Sows, service Boars and Pigs, pairs and 


trios, not akin. From Ohio and South Caro- 
lina State Fairs, (blue ribbon) prize winners. 
Write for wants and prices. 


WALKER T. GREEN, Shiloh, S. C. 





Bred Gilts and Service Boars 
Duroc at Special Prices. 
Most popular blood lines known to the breed. 
Fifteen years breeders of Durocs, 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
R. F. D. 1, Fayetteville, Tenn. 





DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. Service 
boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, 
form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


TAMWORTHS. 


th PIGS, both male and 
Tamworths. female, for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
R. F. D. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 











PARAL 





imported and American-bred cows. 


Calves out of 


Sows of 


Columbia, S. C. 











BERKSHIRES. 


eee Arr. 











nae 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
~- sold for $1500. 
ystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the ‘Thternational Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


KIMBALL FARM. 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Is offering for fall delivery a superbly 
bred lot of Berkshire Pigs that represent 
the very best blood of the breed. Also 
Duroc-Jersey pigs of the finest type and 
breeding. Prices, $10 each, either kind, 
eight weeks old. Prices on bred gilts 
and young service boars on application. 











SHOW TYPE BERKSHIRES 
Katonahs Sambo, our famous herd boar with his sons 
and daughters were shown in the recent South Carolina 
State Fair in nine classes winning seven firsts, two 
seconds. Sambo wasfirst aged boar State, open and 
Championship classes, this being his third successive 
year of show ring victories. Our herd have been con- 
sistent winners for three years in competition with the 
strongest herds of the Carolinas. All our brood sows 
are winners or producers of winners. Buy from a herd 
that has proven its excellence in public competition. 
Prices reasonable. 

IDGEWAY CLUB 


R 
F.H. BEALL, Supt., 
Pure bred 


BERKSHIRE pipe outta 


daughter of Champion Duke 29th 1st prize 








winner at Colorado, Inter State Fair. Pigs 
sired by pure-bred boar. 

Ss. E. Mase 
Gray - Georgia 














ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 
PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 
Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 
P. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 








REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 
Both sexes, breeding age, best breeding, 
at reasonable prices. 


ROSEDALE FARM, Tarrytown, New York. 





REGISTERED DUROC AND BERKSHIRE 
10GS 
Cholera Immune. Farmers’ Prices. 


STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





CLIFTON BERKSHIRES ARE THE KIND. 
Get started right 
with a pair of pigs 
Address 
FOWLER, Marietta, 


Cc Ww. Georgia. 





| 


Ridgeway, S. C. 
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First Prize Winner 


at Missouri State Fair. High-class 
stock for sale. Write me your wants. 


Red, White and Blue Duroc-Jersey Farm. 


J. L. TAYLOR, Proprietor, 
Olean, Missouri 





Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 





_POLAND | CHIN AS. 


978 lb. Hog 


Net weight. Largest and best hog 
on earth. Price only $10.00 each, 
$15.00 pair, Sto 12 weeks. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Greensboro, N. C, 








JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 


Newton, North Carolina. 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


Cows that have entered the 
Register of Merit. Bred heifers 
and bulls all ages for sale. 
Bred gilts and pigs from fall 
litters. 




















HOLSTEINS. 


PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 

for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 

Box 180 - - Brattleboro, Vt 


HEREFORDS. 
Best herd } he South. 
Herefords 222:0c. ne ett 
RINE EE eC 


Giltner Bros., Eminence, Ky. 


PERCHERONS, 


PPDPDAD ODPL P—ypn—onnnnrwr* 


ADIRONDACK FARMS 
Glen Falls, N. Y. 

The greatest Breeding Es- 
tablishment in the East. 
Champion Stud of Percheron 
and Belgian Stallion and 
Mares. Catalog Dif interested. 


























Registered Poland Chinas 


We have forsale a magnificent lot of 
spring boars and young sows. All eligible 
to compete for the 1913 Futurity stakes. 
Good show prospects. Write us your wants 
and ask for catalog. 


W.J.DAVIS&CO., - Jackson, Miss. 














POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


“GET A PURE-BRED PIG” AND A 
“SMILE THAT, WON’T RUB OFF” 


POLAND CHINAS 


Bred right, fed right and priced right. Thickset Banker 
and The Guard dian 2nd, prize-winners and champions 
head this herd. The handsomest, largest and smoothest 
boars inthe Sovth. Pigs eithersex, not related. Herd 
boars and a few bred giits, priced so any farmer can buy 
them, anda = deal for yes man, 


L. C. FAU ew Market, Tenn. 
Vice- ral Nat. P. C. a for Tenn. 











DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered pigs of different sizes and 
ages for sale at attractive prices. 
Write us before you buy your 
pure-bred hog or pigs. 


VALLEY VIEW STOCK FARM, 
J. W. ETCHISON, Prop , Cana, N. C. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 


WAINRIGHT LEA, ops: e Brooksville, Ky. 





Poland Chinas for Sale. Service boars, bred sows 
and gilts and pigs of either sex, best of breeding and 
quality. Everything registered and guaranteed to 
please. W. J. OWEN & SONS, R 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 











HIGH-CLASS 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


Bred and for sale. Combining the 
blood lines of the best. Pigs and 
Bred Sows ready to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 

















DUROC BRED 
GILTS and SOWS 


of the highest quality and breeding from 
such families as Col. Ohio Chief, Cherry 
King’s Crimson Wonder, Again, Good E 
Nuff Again. Service boars, and pigs of 
all ages. Write for prices. 

L. M. WHITAKER & COMPANY. 
Fayetteville, Tenn. R. F. D. No. 1L 














Hazelbrook Farm Duroc Jerseys. 


70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by ‘‘Gold 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 

Eight sp lendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
eligible for registration. Never had Cholera in my herd. 
Write for prices. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, 
TAYLOR’S DUROCS Write for show record 


of 1912. Young boars, bred sows and gilts for sale. 
prices reasonable. 


CHAS. L. TAYLOR, 


Trevillians, Va. 





State Fair winners. 


R. R. 1, Olean, Mo. 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 


Bred sows, bred and open gilts, Septem- 
ber and October pigs not akin. Highest 
quality 


. WwW. ‘WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 





| L. G. JONES, 











CHESTER WHITES. 
> Pure-bred pigs, all ages. 

0. I. Cc S. vice boars, bred gilts. Pairs 

no akin. Best of breeding. Prices very reason- 


able. OWEN BROS., 
Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 


ESSEX. 


PII 


Ser- 





PDI 





Essex Hogs, Southdown Sheep (Rams), 
Collie Pups, both sexes, 
And eight 5-months old Shoats, 
For immediate shipment. 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 


MULEFOOTS, 


Aron ry 








RAR 
Annual MULE FOOT Sale, at Seymour, Ind., 
Feb. 19, 1913. 60 head of bred sows, bred 
gils and males, sired by 12 males of Nat- 





ional fame. For catalog and prices, write, 
Chas. P. Thompson, Letts, Indiana. 
SHORTHORNS. 








HOWELL STOCK FARM 


Has pure-bred Scotch Shorthorn Bulls 
and Berkshire pigs for sale. Choice in- 
dividualsand best breeding. From Elm- 
endorf Farm. Lexington, Ky., and Car- 
penter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio. Personal 
inspection invited. 
B. P. HOWELL & SON 
R. F. D. No. 2, Waynesville, N. C. 














ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


POs 








LLLP PIII 


Angus Cattle—A few cholIce young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


JACKS, 


eee 








NPs 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 
Established in 1884 
We breed and raise the ae 
moth Kentuoky Jacks. Buy fro 
us and save the speculator’ s oronite 
Write today for prices on jacks, 
jennets and mules. A large lot to 
select from. 
JOE E. WRIGHT, 
Junction City, Ky. 
Branch Barn Rocky eer N.C., 
H. M. VANT, Manager and Salesman. 








JACKS AND PERCHERONS 


Big bone Kentucky Mammoth jacks from $300 to $1000 
Registered Percheron stallions from $250 to $650. Write 
for circular and see these jacks and stallions before you 
buy. Breeders of Hampshire and Tamworth swine. 


H,. T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Ky. 





Feeds and Feeding—By Prof. W. 
A. Henry, is the standard book on its 
subject. A great big volume crammed 
with valuable facts for the stockman. 
Every breeder or feeder of livestock 
needs it. Wecan supply it at the regu- 
ar price, $2.25. 

The Progressive Farmer. 





Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best books for Southern daifymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming” and “Market Dairying.” 
We can supply them for $1 each. Write 
for list of other dairy books. 


AGENTS—$24 A WEEK 








es enter the contest. 


New Patented Automa: 

Cleans Horse in half oy iting: s. No cloeging clogging 
with wf end dirt. Every horse-owner 
buys. Big pr rofits---Sworn proof. A. R. 
Pett says, “‘It’s @ dandy. Sold 14 ‘ast 
night.’ Free sample to workers. 


THOMAS MFG CO. s655 Home St. Dayton, G 





Virginia Dairy Show Meetings. 

T IS understood that the State 

Dairy and Food Commissioner, 
Peyton Rowe, has announced that a 
milk and cream show and contest 
will be held in Richmond during the 
latter part of this.month. Milk and 
cream will be shipped there from all 


| parts of the State, to be entered in 
| this contest, which will be conducted 


by the Dairy and Food Division. No 
restrictions will be placed as to the 
production of the samples for the 
contest, each dairyman being allow- 


ed to prepare his offerings in his 
own way, but will be required to 
state, upon his entry blank, his 


method of preparation. 
The result of the contest will be 
read before the sixth annual con- 


| vention of the State Dairymen As- 


sociation, which will be held in 
Staunton, February 12 and 13. All 


| dairymen of the State are expected 


J. M. BELL. 
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Biggest guaranteed incubator at price—155 egg 4 
acity. Has hundreds of dead air cells—only incu- 
hater with this special construction—well made—cold 
rolled copper tank, hot water heat, double dise regu- 
lator, a nursery, high legs, double doors, egg 
tester, safety lamp. Special [gh $7. _ Incubator 
and Brooder together $9.85. Frt. pd of Rockies. 
Order direct from “this ad (money 

back if dissatisfied) or send today 

me 83 for our interesting big free book. 


MS PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 131 Racine, Wis 











Gm ‘‘RINGLET’’ BARRED ROCKS 
A few dollars invested in a puree 
bred Cockerel, of the finest strain 
Of this all-around farmers’ breed; 
will return many fold. 

Fine vigorous farm raised cocke- 
rels and pullets from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Eggs in season, Let us give 
youa “‘square deal.’ 


+ Stacys’ Stock Farm ee m 











EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
-— oo Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol 

ler. It’ 

* Exhibited <0 ‘birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds ‘competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 
EGG A LIMITED number of 
White Indian Runner 
Duck eggs from a pen of U. R. Fishels 
selected strain. 


Eggs $5.00 per settingof 15. 


ESINA BALL FARM 
Oxford, - North Carolina 

















REAL BARGAINS 
Thirty 8S. C. White Leghorns, and 150 
Single Comb Rhode Island Red Hens at 
$1.25 each. Ten Red cocks at a bargain. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Birds shipped C, 
oO. D. when one-third accompanies order. 
Eggs and baby chix. 
We can please you 
BAYSIDE POU LTRY FARM, 
Route 4, Wrightsville, 


(Formerly Guyton.) 
“Profitable Poul 

Latest Book ;F72" Published, 123 

a practical facts, 180 beautiful pictures. Tells 

ow to breed, hatch, feed and market by latest 

improved methods. All about world’s famous 

) rand Ducks and 82 other pure-bred varieties. 

yoo te a oe — oo * best 

ubators, supplies, etc., only 5 cents, 

*RERRY'S Pi POULTRY FARM, Bex 123, "Clarinda, lowa 


Get our prices. 


Ga. 

















S. C. Rhode Island Reds; Quality White Wyandottes, S. 
Cc. White Ragneene. White Rocks. Recent winnings show 
the merits of our birds. Sweepstakes, 3 Silver Cups, 72 
Ribbons, 6 Specials, 30 cash and other prizes. Birds $1, 
gs $1, $3. 1913 mating list free. 
Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS—BOTH COMBS. Extra choice 
breeders of my prize matings, $2.00. Exhibition 
birds priced on request. Eggs now r 

rs 


zg eady. 
J. C. Deaton, Landis, N.C. (Red Fancler 8 years.) 





Everything Trapnested 


Satisfied customers from New York to Florida. All Wool 
Buff Leghorns and White Rocks are the best this side of 
anywhere. Catalog free. 


WOOLLEY P. FARM, Route 4, Charlotte, N, C. 


1913-The $-Coining 
Year in Poultry — 


OT for a long time has the opportunity been. 
So great. Good prices are assured because 
of last spring’s poultry and egg shortage. 
Farmer’s 1912 bumper crops insure lower cost of 
feed. The market is ready—waiting—and at top 
prices. 

The men and women poultry raisers who go in 
to win this year, w7z// win—with the right knowl- 
edge and equipment. If you want the very latest 
practical facts, experiments and methods—if you 
wantto know the surest, easiest road to increased 
poultry profits—write us today for our big and 
profusely illustrated 


FREE BOOK, “Profitable 
Poultry and Egg Production” 


ts a reliable ide—right down to the — 
You want tor this list of chapters: Chapter I— 

What is possible in Poultry Meat pe Chapter 
Il—What Can be Done in Way of @ Production. 
Chapter Il1I—Deep-Litter Feeding Experiments of 1912, 
Chapter 1V—Quick Maturity in General-Purpose Fowls, 
Chapter V—Ages and Weights of Chickens for Table 
Use, Chapter VI—How to establish Prolific Egg-Yield 
Flocks. Chapter VII—Today’s Best Chance in the Poul- 

try Business, Chapter Vil[—Small Scale Poultry Keep- 
tng ona Practical Basis. Write for your copy now— 
t 


ay. 
INCUBATORS 


CYPHER and Brooders 


are the right equipment for earnest poultry raisers. 
For years the World’s Standard poultry equipment. 
Non-moisture, perfect ventilating, self-regulating, fire- 
proof, insurab e, Success of Cyphers owners is further 
assured by our “Free Bulletin and Personal Letter 
Service”—of daily benefit to our customers. You don’t 
go wrong if you buy a Cyphers. You cannot go wrong 
if youn follow our helpful advice, 
But send for the Big Free 

1913 Book—244 large bages ve 
—500 pictures—a poultry 
library in itself. Address 2 
today, : 


Cyphers 


Dept. 157, Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York City, Boston, Mass. 2 
Chicago, lll. Kansas City, Mo. 
Oakland, Cal. London, Eng. 





is the man who starts in the poul busi- 
ness with a World’s Champion Belle City 
Incubator. Every hatch a success— 

Five times 


made, no matter what kind or price. Don’t 
you want to besure? Why pay more than 
my price forany machine defeated by 


140-Egg "st: Champion 
Incubator 


which is paatens to operate, surest of 

results. Let me send you proof in my 

big portfolio, vi Matehing Facts”—it carries all the evi. 

dence—tells. «eg how to start in the poultry business on- 

@ profit-mak: 7 basis -* res small outlay. Has double wells 

and doo: space 

ell over, co = ~. hot 

water heater, sel -regulator, “Ty- 

cos’’ thermometer, Mitt iees’ 

safety lamp, pert ag Shee ‘h legs. 
140-chick 


Brooder 
double wall, hot water, top heat 
@4.85 Guaranteed brooder 
made. $11.50 gets complete 
outfit when ordered together, 
freight prepaid. My portfolio 
proves all. Ifina hu order 
right from 
is ad on Home Test Plan —thou. 
sands do. § guarantee satis- 
faction or return money. 
JIM ROHAN, President 
Belle City Incubator Company 
Boz 101 Racine, Wis. 





PRIZE WINNER 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys ee geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Ralelen and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggsforsale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, 70 varieties illustrat- 
ed and described. Incubators and brooders, low 
price of stock and eggs for hatching. A perfect 
guide to all poultry raisers, Send 10 cents today. 
B.H.GREIDER, Box 61, Rheems, Pa. 


WILLARD INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 


In Greenville County, 8. C. 

A farm school where boys are taught cor- 
rect methods by a Clemson College expert, 
Opens January 1, 1913. If you want your 
boys to net the best methods, this is the 
place. Write 
PROF. FRANK FLEMMING, Landrum, 8, C. 

















DOZENS OF ANSWERS. 


Sometime ago we put an ad in your paper 
for one time. We got dozens of answers, so 
am enclosing you another for time 
which seems to be sufficient. 

J. B. JENNINGS, 

Marietta, S. C., December 27, 1913. 


one 











140-Chick Brooder 
A WINNER 


Ff) in 1911 and 1912 


Mg kr Merrick, ik, Lockney. Tex. . National 
fier hentcas Hatching 
a ae i dears Contests 


rae won in 1911 Contest, 
1 40 incubator Both = $19% 19= 
a 
direct~-mone ser Pald 
i cea, is, Calif. 


Fok Broeder For 
East of 
peawant covered with G: 


aivan- Reckies 
~ iron, tri le wees 5, ow 
8 “4 Bet up ready 














y 
— Catalogue Free. 
Ironclad incubator Co, 
Box 101 Racine, Wis. (3) 














Tells how to succeed with 


poultry on the ordinary farm. B ° oO K 


How to make a first-class 
brooder out of an old piano 
box. What breeds Isy best. 
Plans for poultry houses, LOW queen 
to feed, breed, etc. Describes 
PRAIRIE STATE Incubators and Brooders 
Ades mag be ape d * the valuable sericea oa ppg it con- 
8 free. postal for acopy today. (20) 
Prairie State ‘Tacebstor to, 28 Main St., Homer City. Pa. 











If you do not file your papers, give this 


| copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 











[ SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS | 


Winners of more firsts, seconds and special prizes than all competitors combined. Some 
exceptionally vigorous cockerels for sale at $3.00 and $5.00 each. These are sons of 
tested hens with egg records of 186 to 232 marketable eggs laid in one year, and will 
stamp the egg laying habit thru your flock. 


MARTIN F. SCHULTES, Box 431, “‘Albashire,”” Bartlett, Tennessee. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THE POULTRY YARD. 








Early-Laying or Winter-Laying Birds? 

FLORIDA correspondent, Mrs. A. 

M. Reynolds, takes me to task 
for omitting in my resume of the re- 
port on the Missouri egg-laying con- 
test, ‘“‘the strong point in favor of 
the Mediterranean birds, the early 
age at which they begin to lay.” 

I will admit that many strains of 
the Leghorns, Andalusians, Ham- 
burgs and Minorcas mature early, 
and many pullets begin laying when 
4% to five months old. It is also 
claimed by many breeders of Plym- 
outh Rocks, Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, 
Orpingtons and Langshans that many 
of their pullets begin laying when 
five to 5% months old. This would 
give the Mediterraneans an advan- 
tage of from one-half to one month 
in maturity. Of what special value 
is this? Chicks hatched in March, 
April or May, will make their pullet 
growth during the summer months, 
when green feed is at its best, and 
when insect life is most plentiful, 
consequently, at the time when the 
cost of feed is lowest, and the han- 
dling and care is easiest. Until a 
pullet begins to lay she does not re- 
quire any surplus feed to provide for 
ege production, all the feed consum- 
ed going to build the frame and ma- 
ture the fowl. Now assuming the 
annual cost of feeding mature fowl 
to average $1.50 each, this would be 
12% cents per month. Evidently 
during the first five months of a pul- 
let’s life she will not eat more than a 
full-grown fowl, so the amount saved 
in feed, by the Mediterranean pullet, 
laying at 4% months, over her Amer- 
ican, English, or Asiatic sister, be- 
ginning at 5% months, will not ex- 
ceed 12% cents. In duration of egg 
production they are at least equal. 

Now, three important questions 
present themselves in fairly deciding 
the market value of a breed: (1) 
The average annual production; (2) 
the season when production is larg- 
est; (3) the market value of surplus 
males and of non-producing females. 
As between the Leghorn and the 
heavier breeds, the last is self-evi- 
dent, I take only the two first. 

The complete record for the 12 
months of the Missouri contest 
shows that the largest monthly pro- 
duction, grouping all varieties of 
each breed together, was as follows 
November, January and February, 
Orpingtons; December and March, 
Rhode Island Reds; April and Au- 
gust, Plymouth Rocks; May and Sep- 
tember, S. S. Hamburgs; October, 
Wyandottes; June and July, Leg- 
horns. From this table, it is evi- 
dent that the Mediterraneans, Leg- 
horns especially, produced the most 
during the season when eggs bring 
the lowest prices and are the most 
difficult to keep and handle safely. 

Another result of the test is equal- 
ly important. Fifty-nine hens out of 
a total of 655 hens in the contest laid 
each 200 eggs or more during the 
year, as follows: Orpingtons, ten out 
of 50 birds; R. I. Reds, 14 out of 90 
birds; Wyandottes, 11 out of 65 
birds; Plymouth Rocks, five out of 
100 birds; Langshans, two out of ten 
birds, and Leghorns, 13 out of 140 
birds. 

Do not these two tables show 
| clearly, so far as the Missouri test 
goes, that (1) the English and Amer- 
ican breeds, and Langshans (of Asi- 
atics) show a higher general average 


| production yearly, than the Mediter- 


ranean breeds, and (2) that they 
greatly excel in production at the 
seasons of the year when eggs and 
other poultry products bring the 
best prices? 

F. J. ROTHPLETZ. 





Cost of Green Bone. 


READ with interest the work done 
by the Auburn Station in the com- 
parison test with green bone and the 
use of green pasture for fowls. This 
work is certainly conclusive as to 


the use of green rye pasture. ‘The 
green stuff possesses no great food 
value, but acts as a tonic, stimulat- 
ing digestion and enabling the fowl 
to consume more food. Big feeders 
will certainly lay more eggs provided 
the food be balanced properly than 
a fowl with a poor appetite. It is 
furthermore good proof of the value 
of green bone as the animal source 
of protein. 

I do think, tho, that Mr. Gray 
should place a lower estimate on 
his green bone. You will find a 
green bone mill turned by hand 
is one of the hardest  proposi- 
tions that you ever ran up against, 
and unless you have plenty of muscle 
and plenty of time you will soon 
abandon a mill. On the other hand, 
most of the butchers want to sell you 
the bone. In my neighboring town 
a butcher has a mill and grinds up 
his bone. He gets four cents a pound 
for it. Even at this price, you can 
get eggs cheaper with the bone. If 
you have a gasoline engine and can 
afford to get a large cutter for pow- 
er, you can afford to handle the bone, 
if you can get it for a very small 
consideration. Our butchers’ are 
learning more and more that bone 
is a valuable by-produtt, and I find 
it a difficult matter to get it without 
paying more than it is worth. 

J. K. MORRISON. 





Big Money From a Few Fowls. 


OU hear the question often asked: 
“Does it pay to breed pure-bred 
poultry?’ 

You can judge for yourself from 
the figures below: 

Two years ago I started breeding 
White Orpingtons and determined to 
have the best or none at all. I had 
bred Barred Rocks for several years 
before, but sold out of them and 
went into the White Orpingtons ex- 
clusively. 

My foundation stock cost me $240, 
consisting of a pen and prize-win- 
ning eggs from 75 cents to $2 per 
egg. 

The first year’I raised enough to 
give me a good start and sold $30 
worth of eggs besides, and had 40 
breeders left over for last year’s busi- 
ness. 

My sales amounted to $701.40. My 
feed bill costing me $165, leaving me 
a profit of $44.70 per month for the 
year. 

We ate over 100 young chicks and 
had eggs the whole year, of which no 
account was kept, and have over 50 
breeders left in my yards now for 
this year’s business. 

EDGAR D. YODER. 

Hickory, N. C. 





Some Good Barred Rocks. 


HAYE been trying my luck on the 
Barred Plymouth Rock for five 

years, and find them to be a fine 
strain of chickens. I started out 
with 16 and am still raising on a 
small schedule, as I only have about 
50 for this year. 

I have derived a very neat profit 
from my ‘fowls 
per year. Those used by the family 
have paid the feed bill. I have lost 
but very few little chicks in raising, 
and have never lost a grown fowl by 
disease. 

We sow rye, oats and grass near 
the yard and our fowls have free 
range to this grain. We feed corn, 
oats, wheat, rye, caneseed, meal and 
plenty of milk. Our fowls have laid 
all thru the cold weather and we 
have been able to get fancy prices 
for our eggs 

I find that early chickens are 
easier raised, and then they are more 
profitable, not only for friers, but 
because they make the largest birds 
and the best layers when eggs de- 
mand fancy prices. 

MRS. ROBERT H. PRICE. 

Matthews, N. C. 











Saturday, January 18, 1913.] 


GROWING LARGE EARLY 
TOMATOES. 


The Method Practiced by West Ten- 
nessee Growers, 


HIS county, Gibson, is one of the 

best known tomato-growing sec- 
tions of the South. Our method of 
growing them is designed especially 
to promote earliness. 

This method, however, is certain- 
ly conductive to, at least, one other 
end—-size. Larger, smoother and 
better-colored tomatoes are not rais- 
ed anywhere than are shipped from 
what is known as the Humbolt to- 
mato district. 

The seed are sown in hotbeds 
about January 20. These beds, if 
small, are treated by the fermenta- 
tion of stable manure; if large, by 


hastenens both the growth of the 
plant. and the maturity of. the fruit. 

If the weather is favorable, a vig- 
orous growth sets in at once. 
lateral below the first fruit cluster is 
allowed to grow, but all others 
rubbed off as soon as they 
This makes each plant a forked one, 
and the two branches are trained up 
opposite sides of the stake. This 
severe pruning is the most essen- 
tial feature of the method, both for 
earliness and size, as the plant is 
thus allowed to set no more fruits 
than it can develop to the required 
size. When about eight fruit clus- 


ters have been set, the tops of the | 
plant are pinched off and its growth | 


stopped. ‘Thereafter the plant’s en- 
ergies are directed towards develop- 
ing its fruit. 

About June 20, the fruit begins to 











PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE WORK. 





furnace and _ flues. The _ favorite 
varieties are Beauty and Trucker’s 
Favorite. Of late, however, these 
varieties have proven to be very sus- 
ceptible to wilt, a new disease with 
us, and no doubt, some other more 
resistant variety will have to be 
found. 

By February 15, the plants are 
large enough for the first transplant- 
ing. They are set in new beds and 
are. placed about two inches apart 
each way. The bed must be kept as 
near 70 degrees as possible and wa- 
ter must be applied with caution, or 
else the plants will ‘damp off’’ badly. 
When the weather admits, the sash 
must be lowered, so as to admit fresh 
air. When the weather is cold, the 
glass is covered with straw or sheets. 

By March 15, the plants are ready 
to be transplanted the second time. 
They are then put in cold frames in 
{what are locally known as ‘‘dirt- 
bands,’ one to the band. This is a 
thin veneer box about the size of a 
strawberry box, but it has no bot- 
tom. These bands could hardly he 
beaten for the purpose, as by their 
use, the plants may be carried to the 
field and set out without having their 
roots the least disturbed, the dirt 
band being stripped off after the 
plant has been set in the furrow. The 
cold frames are in all respects like 
the hotbeds, except that there is no 
heat, and they are frequently cover- 
ed with sheets instead of glass. 

About April 15, the plants are car- 
ried to the field. The piece of land 
where they are set has been selected 
and prepared with great care. A 
deep, rich, sandy loam, well drained, 
is the kind of soil that the tomato 
plant prefers. They are set in rows 
four feet apart and two feet in the 
drill. Thoro and frequent cultiva- 
tion is given from the first. 

As the plants are being set in the 
furrow, a stake four feet long is 
driven by each plant, and to this the 
plant is trained. About 800 pounds 
of high-grade, complete fertilizer is 
applied in the drill before the plants 
are set, this application of fertilizer 
being deemed most essential, as it 


The | 


| 
| 


are | 
appear. | 


| 


| 





ripen, and by July 15 the crop has 


usually been all gathered. The fruit 
is shipped to Northern markets and 
usually commands high prices. 

It seems to me that in every sec- 


tion where tomatoes are not grown | 


for market in large quantities, as 


here, one or two growers near every | 


considerable town 
very profitable to 


might make 


it | 
raise an acre or | 


two in the way above described. The 


earliness of the fruit and its fine size 
and appearance would 
good prices everywhere,.and one or 
two men growing them in this way 
would have a practical monopoly of 
the early market. | 
The three most essential features 
are the frequent transplanting of the 
growing plants, the heavy application 
of fertilizer and the careful tying up | 
and pruning. | 
F. L. DENNISON. | 

Trenton, Tenn. 
| 
| 





Persimmons Do Not Mature. 


E HAVE a Japan persimmon tree 

nine years old, that fruits heay- 
ily every year, but when the persim- 
mons are about half grown they all 
fall off. What is the cause?—Mrs. 
E. _M. 

Answer by H. M. Cedatieso then 
may be several reasons for the per- | 
simmons falling, chief of which may | 
be neglect of the tree. If a persim- 
mon tree is fed with a great deal of 
nitrogen, as in stable manure, and 
not enough of the other elements, as 
potash and phosphoric acid, there is 
a tendency for the fruit to fall. 

If you give your tree good clean | 
cultivation, a good application of acid 
phosphate (two pounds), and two or 
three pounds of muriate of potash, 
you will no doubt have much better 
results with the tree. Seatter the 
fertilizer around the tree a couple 
of feet from the trunk and dig it into 
the soil. 





As long as T have a dollar you will share 
it, for The Progressive is the best of all 
farm papers No farmer can do without it, 
if the price were $5.—A. S. Marsh, Pinnacle, 





North Carolina. 


command | 











THE STANDARD SPRAY PUMP 





























Used with bucket, knapsack or barrel 


Here is a pump that will spray your tallest fruit trees from 
the ground in half the time required by others. Will white- 
% wash your chicken coop, spray cattle “dip” and with 
knapsack attachment, spray a field of potatoes as fast as 
> aman can walk. 
Simple, easy working. Nothing to get out 
of order. Made of brass throughout. 
Warranted 5 Years. Price $4. 
(West of Denver $5.) Express 
paid, Money back if not satisfied. 
Theonly practical low priced sprayer 
for orchard,garden, field or vineyard. 
Send no money now but write 
today for Special Offer and 
Catalogue, 
The Standard Stamping Co. 
§3¢ Main St., Marysville, O. 













Spray Your Young Orchard 


“Start spraying as soon as you plant the trees—and keep it up. Kill the bugs, 
scale and fungus; keep the little trees clean, and they'll grow faster and stronger. 

Gy They will bear earlier and bigger crops of finest quality fruit. You'll get 
ye more bushels to the tree and more money to the bushel. 


ead Spray Pumps 


are made for the little orchard and the big one—more than twenty styles. 

Brass wherever liquid touches. High pressure. Do more work in a day 

\, and do it better. Made for years and used everywhere. See them at 

\, your dealer’s, or write us. 

\\ New catalog—FREE—+tells all about spray pumps, “The World’s Best,” 
and nozzles, and contains valuable spraying calendar, with formule. 


<THE DEMING COMPANY, 195 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Hand and Power Pumps for All Uses 


F I0 DAY 
Orchard Test 


We will ship you any Barrel S 
ing Outfit in our catalog for a thor- 
ough Ten-Days’ FREE Test. 


srbies 













Profit by Sprayin 


Get Free Book. Banish disease and blight 
—killinsects, Use sprayer that does most 


work. p, +] No. 
vse Brown’s Auto Spray ‘ 
Has Auto Pop Nozzie., Most powerful, 
efficient, economical for light work. 40 
sizes and sty les— hand and power outfits. 
Brewa's Non-Cleg Atomic Nozzle for larger sprayers. 
BROWN 


Rochester, N.Y. 


SWEET POTATO 
_ SLIPS 







TH 
93 Jay Street 











F 
= i 
lling plan 
saves youfully 40%. Ifnot greatest i 
you ever saw, return it—test costs nothing. 
Wm. Stahi Sprayer Co., 8ex 320 Quincy, Ili, 


} zSpectel tree trial 













SOMETHING NEW 
“KANT-KLOG” &\ 
SPRAYERS = 


Gets twice the results 
with same labor and fluid. 
Fiat or round, fine or coarse sprays 
from same nozzie. Ten st les, For 


trees, p & whi 

ing.etc. Agents Wanted. Booklet free. 
Rochester Spray Pump Co. 
224 Broadway. Rochester, N. Y. 


THE MODERN GARDEN 


with its long, narrow rows that require thor- 
ough and constant working,M UST have tools 
that are easy to adjust and operate: that sow, and 
cultivate perfectly. Many farme:s who have steam 
heat and a telephone are still using old-fashioned 
tools. Do YOU usea hand hoe? 


Seed Drills and 
Wheel Hoes 


save halftime, make bigger and better crops. 
The view shows one of 38 combinations from $2.50 to 
$12,00—our No. 6 Combined will sow in contin 

¥ ©2ws or in hills, cultivate, weed, hoe, ridge, open 
furrows, etc. Parts changed quickly, 
chase in simplest form and add to as needed. 
sk your dealer to show these teols and write 
us for new booklet, ‘‘Gardening With Mod- 
Tools.’’ We make full line of potato 
machines,sprayers for al! purposes,etc, 

Bateman M’ 








































































































That’s My Business 


On of the seven leading va- 
rities I am offering this sea- 
son still holds the record—756 
bu. per acre. 





Plants guaranteed 
the best on the market and not 





grower of true-to-name 
strawberry plants. 28 
Allen’s 


surpassed in quality and produc- 








years’ experience. 


Strawberry Book 
tells how to grow berries for profit. 
Has valuable information on small 


tiveness. Book on Sweet Potato 





Growing free to purchasers of 5000 











fruits, Sent on request, 
a line of stall fruit a 
rubs, privet, asparagus, etc. 
shipments guaranteed fresh and 
vigorous, Allen's plants are best. By 


plants. 





Write at once for prices. 


J. R. DAVIS 


Bartow, Florida. 
ence, boiled down, is ready 


| J Don’t experiment with fruit trees of unknown productiveness, uncertain 


quality. Stark Trees always pay big. The secret is in Stark Brothers’ per- 

fect method of growing, transplanting, packing and shipping. 

50 Years Ahead of Any Other Nursery in America 
Why don’t you take advantage of our Special Service Depart- 

_ment? All Advice Freeto You. We send you free the best scien- 
tific methods of preparing your soil for plagest profits; show you 

how to prune your trees. give you best meth of Stark cultivation; 

how to spray the Stark way. e make your orchard a winner and 

big money maker. Write us at once for Year Book, comple 

fruit tree literature and statistics. Write today. ‘ 

St rk Bro’s NURSERIES & ORCHARDS €O., B. R. No. 4%. LOUISIANA, MO, 
a A Rocori of One Hundred Honorable Successful Yearswm Susmess 
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100 Years 


Four generations of fruit tree 






















rowing experi- 
for you absolutely free o' charge. 
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Thousands of farmers have not been able to get a clover 
*‘eatch’’ in the last few years. They have wondered why. Our 
book tells you. Itis fullot @ Cash Money @ information. 
Tells you how to putin the necessary bacteria that your soil 
lacks on accoun tof continual cropping and howthe soilis in- 
oculated. is process provides the necessary bacteria that 
Graw the nitrogen from the sir, that youlack, Send for it. 
Bend 10c in stamps to cover postage and handling. 

Why not starta soll enriching campaigu on your farm ? 


LOVER 


Our New Wonderful Book Entitled | 
**Clover and How to Grow It’’ 


Enrich Soil 
—Increase 
Your Crops 





TE 
Clover wonderfully enriches the soil, We can help you to get 
a fine stand of clover—tell you how te meet your particular soil 
conditions. o cost or obligation on your part. ve spen 
fortunes to tell farmers about ‘‘Nitragin’’ inoculation, 
book ‘‘Clover and How to Grow It'’ is free to you though the 
fi i t tainsis worth hundreds of dollars to farm- 
ers. Get the big @ Cash Money $ crops. M 
corn _ land yield donble crops. 
now. 





jake your oatand 
Send for this new original 
Enclose 10 cents to cover postage and handling. 


GALLOWAY-BROS.-BOWMAN COMPANY, Box 6774, Waterloo, lowe 





Don’t Fool With 
Wood Shingles 


STEEL Shingles 


Cost Less, Last Longer 
Are Easior to Put On and Are Firet 


theAge 


PA a FR peggy, Spry fy 
er at on. Rot out in a few 
years. And they multiply b 20 the danger ot fire. 
Thoughtful men ere nailing STEEL Shingles 
ey bd ape s ak are Jike- 
o8e pu ng P 
wise careful to choose STEEL SHINGLES. 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


come in big sheets of 100 shingles or more. Don’thave to 
put them on one at a time like wood shingles. Just 
ngil the whole sheet right over old roof or on sheathing. 
No extras, no painting, no tools needed. 
money can't buy a more handsome roof. 


Absolutely Rust-Proof 
Don't judge Edwards Steel Shingles by common galvan- 
ized iron roofing—the kind that rusts, We haveinventedsa 
method that absolutely prevents rust from getting a foot- 
hold, as 100,000 deligh‘ed owners of Edwards Roofs have 
found. It's the famous Edwards Tightcote Process. 


Protection From Fire 

Don’t take chancesof fire from defective chimneys, fiy- 
ing sparks and hghtning Roof your buildings with these 
STEEL Shingles gnd make them safe. Remember, nineout 
of every ten fires start with the roof. Wespecifically fear: 
antee every Edwards Steel Shingle Roof against light- 
ning. This guaranty is by a $10 000 Cash Bond. 

Write for Special F 7 Prices 

—F reight Prepal. 

We sell direct from factory to user, thus saving you 40% 
And our business is so big that we cut our profit-per-sale 
to about half the maker's usual profit. And we pay 
the freight. Amazing as it may seem, these STEEL 

Shingles actually cost LESS than wood shingles. 

Send postal at once for our latest Roofing Book No. 174 
and Special Factory Prices. Give size of roof, if youcan, 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO, 

124-174 Lock Street (93) Cincinnati. Ohie 
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PURE — GENUINE — UNADULTERATED 


Fifty cents woith—five 10-cent packets free | 


—of germination-tested seeds, true to name, 

sire to grow. Just send 10 cents to 

! cover Cost of packing and mailing and 

ee a I will send you this famous collection: 

; Ch ion Pickle CG 3s, Matche 

Quick Sprouters Prizehead Lettuce, 

Big Producers w Giobe Onions, Large 

fost at our ex- 9%: 8. in a large Cou- 

ense, prove you POn Envelope, returnable as 25¢ in cash on 
bere ap ity mon- # order of $1 or more, 


ey growing these NEW, DIFFERENT 
ORIGINAL SEED BOOK 
Sho’ 





wing larges 

tion pure, genuine, un- 

adulterated garden, 

flower and field seeds. § 

Contains field articles by 

Prof. M. L, Bowman, 
p—»This book is free— 
ae end now, 


Galloway Bros.- Big 





who qualify. Ride 

To Students around taking or- 
ders in “Coey Flyer”’—6 cylinder—5 
passenger car. We teach you to make 
big money in automo- 
bile business. Easy 

ns—free model— 
no experience neces- § 
sary. First lesson 
FREE to everyone 
answering this ad. 


1424-1426 Michigan Av. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











QUILT PATTERNS 


We want every quilier to have 
our book of 450 Designs, con- 
taining the prettiest, queerest 
scarcest, 


most grotesque pat- 
terns ever thought of, from old 
log cabin to stars and puzzle de- 
signs, also crazy stitches and 
circulars. All sent postna‘d, for 
six 2c. stamps (or silver dime.) 
LADIES’ ART CO. Biock 70, 
St. Louls, Mo. 
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A” A farmer 
wrote these books! 


—a man who knows farming from 
. AtoZ. Hetraveled through thous- 
ands of square miles of the dest 
- sections in Arkansas and Texas, 
along the Cottoa Belt Route; and 
found out where the veal farm op- 
portunities were—the kind that he, 
knew you would like to hear about. 


He doesn’t generalize. He comes right 
down to brass tacks and tells you what 
Farmer Tull is raising—shows you 
actual pictures of Farmer Tull’s crops, 
etc.; and tells you what the same kind 
of land, near Tull’s place, would cost 
you now. He got the personal exper- 
iences of scores of farmers in this way; 
and took actual photos of their places. 
He points out the best sections for wheat 
growing, for corn, fruit, truck, etc.— 
in plain words he sifts the whole situa- 
tion down to a point where you can say 
to yourself: ‘‘7here is the most likely 
locality for my line of farming —I’ll go 
and investigate.” (And with low round 
trip fares via Cotton Belt Route twice 
each month your trip will cost mighty 
little.) Send a postal today for 


Your free copies 


of these books—115 farm pictures 
end 100 pages of farm facts! I know 
you'll be glad to get them. Write now. 


E. W. LaBeaume, Gen’! Pass’r Agent 
1478 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








OUR _ LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall 
offerings of all lands wanted or offered 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and financial 
responsibility. 
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| hold economy may 











Georgia Farm Lands 


In no portion of America will you fin! opportuni- 
ty thrusiing itselt at Poor man, Rich man, Average 
man, as it thrusis itself in Georgia. 

Write today for our Guide Book, ‘‘Georgia”’ and 
our list of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 
ing. List your land with us for sale. Only bargains 
advertised. 

EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY 
204 Realty Trust Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 











Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming’ and ‘Market Dairying.’ 
We can supply them for $1 each. Write 
for list of other dairy books. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Our Farmers’ Union Page | 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 








THE WATCHWORD FOR 1913: 
“ ECONOMY.” 


Also a Protest Against Indiscrimi- 
nate Credit and Against Some 
of Our Credit Laws. 


PROMINENT banker recently 

said to the writer: ‘You are do- 
ing a good work to secure better 
marketing of farm products, but 
there is another matter that I feel is 
of even greater importance, and 
should be stressed on every occasion. 
We should try to impress on our 
people the tremendous evils of ex- 
travagance. It does seem to me that 
our people have no conception of 
economy. By the time they have 
paid for a pair of fine mules and a 
good wagon, they must be traded off 
for some new ones—sacrificing the 
well-tried stock and still good wagon 
for something better or higher-pric- 
ed, while there were many years of 
service in the old.” 

He further stated that the bank 
loans of his county exceeded the to- 
tal value of the cotton crop and seed 
by a quarter of a million dollars. 
That many men seemed to have no 
conception of what they would make, 
and would borrow more money than 
they could hope their crops would 
make, and then spend a great deal 
on high-priced stock when cheaper 
stock would make just as much crop. 
This condition kept the farmer un- 
der a strain all the time: by reason 
of his over-borrowing and slow pay- 
ments, it kept the banks under a 
strain so that they are not in posi- 
tion to extend the assistance they 
would like in marketing. 

* * * 


More than a year ago, another 
banker said: ‘‘The trouble with the 
farmer is, that he never puts up a 
reserve fund. If he makes a thou- 
sand dollars he spends it for more 
land, or fine mules, or something he 
does not really need. Then when 
low prices strike him, he has carried 
no reserve with the bank, not only 
enabling the bank to help him, but 
giving him a stronger claim on the 
bank for help.’’ 

* * 

“O, wad some power the giftie 

gie us 
see. ourselves 
see us.’’ 


There is a world of truth in the 
criticisms of these bankers. We 
farmers freely criticize the bankers 
and merchants. Now let us turn the 
light on ourselves. Each farmer for 
himself can take counsel with his 
wife, and by a candid review of the 
past and prospects for the future, 
effect such savings as will mean that 
from 1913 on he may go on a cash 
basis. This is also a work that the 
Local Union must aid in doing. It 
is a part of any well considered plan 
of marketing. 


To as. ithers 


* * * 

Some people seem to think that a 
meeting that does not bring in direct 
money returns in the way of a club 
order is of no value. The fact is, that 
an intelligent discussion of any sub- 
ject of farm management or house- 
result in many 
times the money value of the saving 


/on a carload of bacon, flour, or fer- 
| tilizers. 


This is one of the ways in 
which the educational feature of the 
Farmers’ Unién comes in. It is right 
here that the greatest amount of 


| missionary work is needed. 


*k * * 

Now, as to indiscriminate credit. 
This is the crying evil of the farm 
and commercial systems of this sec- 
tion, and, I presume, of the entire 
South, where the Negro population 
is large. Our Legislatures spend 
days of valuable time providing crim- 
inal processes for the collection of 


debts that will evade the direct in- 
junction of the Constitution against 
imprisonment for debt. The results 
are that long chances are taken by 
merchants and livestock dealers: of 
course, at prices that insure against 
loss, but also depending on criminal 
processes in many cases. The result: 
when there are good crops and fairly 
good prices, every one is paid; when 
short crops, as this year, and low 
prices early in the season, the ten- 
ants skip to some other State. 
* *£ & 

Some of the experiences of magis- 
trates, sheriffs, and constables in the 
heart of the South, and in the year 
of grace 1912, would sound like dime 
novels of another age and clime. 
There is no use to shut our eyes to 
these things, nor to expect them to 
be corrected by the beneficiaries or 
the victims. Unless the farmers in 
their organized capacity take them up 
and work for orderly procedure, they 
will go on from bad to worse. 

es ¢ 

Those upon whom such a system 
works the greatest hardship are the 
honest poor men, and the farmers and 
land-owners who do legitimate farm- 
ing either with hired labor or share- 
croppers and tenants. They are in 
the great majority, too, but because 
they are not organized for a com- 
mon purpose, their influence is not 
felt, and legislation and custom con- 
tinues to grow worse. 

* * & 

In South Carolina a very respect- 
able element of the farmers thought 
the repeal of the lien law would cure 
this evil of indiscriminate credit. I 
was never one of them, because’ I 
have always believed that a man had 
an inalienable right to mortgage 
anything that he pleased. I may be 
wrong, but I see no remedy except 
the repeal of the criminal statutes 
which, in so many instances, are all 
that give value to a mortgage. Then 
and not till then will credit be a mat- 
ter of character. It is a common 
saying among certain business men: 
“I would rather have a second mort- 
gage,’ or “do not care how many 
mortgages he puts on the stuff.’ 
Just as long as that attitude is en- 
couraged by statutes and laws, just 
so long will it be impossible to re- 
form rural credits or begin co-oper- 
ative credit societies. 


NEEDED LEGISLATION IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Ten Progressive Measures Advocated 
by Editor W. W. Smoak—If You 
Want Them, Write Your Member' 
of the Legislature. 


OTH North and South Carolina are 

getting awake—wide awake. In 
some respects one State is ahead, and 
in some respects, the other. But the 
needed legislation in both States is 
about the same. Editor W. W. 
Smoak of the Waterloo Press and 
Banner urges the Legislature to pass 
the following ten laws, and we hope 
cur South Carolina readers will join 
him in forcing their passage. 


“1. Make the Constitutional 
three mill school tax a State tax, 
and have it apportioned accord- 
ing to enrollment. This is fair, 
and if done, will add thousands 
of dollars to our school fund. 
Supplement this with an addi- 
tional 2 mill levy also to be a 
State tax apportioned to the 
counties in the same manner. 

“2. Provide a sufficient fund 
to run every school] in the State 
not less than six months, pre- 
ferably seven. 

“3. Pass a compulsory educa- 
tion law, with certain restric- 
tions and provisions which will 
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cause it not to be too burden- 
some on poor parents. 

“4, Pass the Torrens system 
of land registration, thus mak- 
ing available as ready security 
millions of dollars of real estate 
which is now worthless as such. 

“5. Prohibit the publication 
in any newspaper in the State 
of any liquor advertisement, or 
such advertising in prohibition 
territory by letter or otherwise. 
It is very inconsistent for legis- 
lators to prohibit the sale of li- 
quor and then allow alluring 
advertisements to induce a vio- 
lation of such prohibition law. 

“6. Remove whatever restric- 
tions there are prohibiting the 
killing of buzzards or carrion 
crows, which have been shown 
to be the most dangerous germ 
carriers, thus costing the State 
great sums of money, especially 
in losses caused by. the hog chol- 
era. 

“7, Provide for the employ- 
ment of all able-bodied convicts,. 
not pardoned or paroled, in the 
State Penitentiary or on the 
State farms, as road builders. 
Good roads are too great a ne- 
cessity just now to have a thous- 
and able-bodied men shut up in 
farm or factory. 

**8. Place all county offices on 
a strict salary basis providing 
that fees be turned into the 
treasury for roads or schools. 

“9. Require a State license 
for all peddlers or~ hawkers 
dealing in patent medicines, 
stoves and ranges, patent de- 
vices, book agents, etc., and the 
publication of same stating price 
allowed to be charged, which 
shall be fixed. 

“10. Pass cotton warehouse 
and drainage laws that will 
stand the tests of the courts.”’ 


Our readers in other States than 
South Carolina will also find in this 
program some mighty good things 
for them to advocate. 





Work For the Torrens System. 
NOTICE President Taft thinks 


there should be credit banks or | 
trust companies for the special bene- | 
fit of the farmef, and Editor Poe | 
thinks we should have co-operative | 


societies like they have in Denmark 
and other European countries. All 
of which is very good, but the Tor- 
rens land title system is a greater in- 
dividual thing than any or either of 
the above things. In fact, without 
the Torrens law, the other two 
would be nearly a dead issue, but 
with the three reforms above men- 
tioned, it would be a pleasure to any 
banker to do business with the land- 
owner. Real estate could be used 
as collateral as easily then as stocks 
and bonds are now. 

The thing to do is to commence a 
campaign of education on the indi- 
vidual members of the Legislature, 
to get the necessary laws passed. If 
these laws cannot be passed, let 
the real estate owners commence a 
campaign of education so as to edu- 
cate the people up to the ideas they 
advocate, and be sure and elect a 
majority of land-owners pledged to 
advocate the above laws in the next 
Legislature. Mr. Poe says in Den- 
mark they have a majority of land- 
Owners in the Legislature and hence 
they have laws favoring the farmer, 
and while favoring him, the laws are 
not against citizens of other voca- 
tions. 

The land-owners should read The 
Progressive Farmer and the Outlook 
—a weekly magazine of New York 
City. If our people will read and 
digest well these two publications 
from now until summer of 1914, it 
would be pretty hard for the ma- 
chine politician to pull the wool over 
their eyes. So let us be up and do- 
ing, and do it now. D. L. GORE. 

Wilmington, N. C. 








If you do not file your papers, give this 
copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 
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Roll ’em with P. A. : 


Get a real idea how bully good a cigarette can be, for 
Prince Albert tobacco just puts it over ‘em all— 
coming and going! 

Won't parch your mouth or throat, and is mighty easy 
to roll because it’s crimp cut and fresh and doesn’t run 
wild or blow away when you pour it from the toppy 
5c bag or tidy 10c tin. 2s the one brand that's all 
wool and ace high! 


PRINCE yin 
ALBERT ale 


the national joy smoke 


E 


Here’s the tobacco that put the jimmy pipe 
on the map, gentlemen; tobacco that has 
doubled the number of pipe smokers in three 
years, because it won't bite tongues! It is 
made by a patented process. No other 
tobacco can be like it! 


You switch from fre-brands and /reee 
running brands and get right down to 
action with tobacco that’s simply a 
delight, whether you smoke it as 

a cigarette or in a jimmy pipe. 


Buy Prince Albert every- 
where—in the toppy Se 
bag; tidy red 10c tin and 
hand: d and half. 
pound humidors. 
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R. J. REYNOLDS . 
TOBACCO co. or” / f %. = 
Winston-Salem, N. C. J ft 4 ’ _ 
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GROCERIES 


Start New Year by Saving Money on Everything You Eat. 


PATENT FLOUR $4.70, EXTRA FINE GRADE FLOUR $4.35, Fresh packed fine grade Lake White Fish $3.00, 
Full Cream Cheese 19c, Granulated Sugar $5.20, Fine Table Salt 45c, 

Shipstuff $24.00. Mixed Oats 41c, Red Dog Hog Feed $29.50, 

Burt Seed Oats 56c, Seed Rye 86c, ” Red Rust Proof Seed Oats 52c. 


EVERYTHING TO EAT FOR MAN OR BEAST. Ask for Catalogue HIGH QUALITY, CHEAP PRICES. 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co. 


South Tenth Street. Richmond, Virginia. 


A New Channel for the Wise Conservation 
of Resources. 


Conservation of natural resources is highly 
desirable, and the movement deserves all 
the popular support which is behind it; but 
why not also a movement for the greater - 
conservation of artificial resources? The és 
waste and extravagance of most people in : The greatest dollar buying piece of literature 
the matter of dress, for example, is little ever penned by man.” So write my farmer 
less than @ National evil in its effect upon friends who have read my latest book. 
the increasing cost of living. The decree of , you read it? If you haven’t you are missing a golden treat. Yes, 
fashion which alters the cut or color, the ea I mean it, for “A Streak of Gold” will show you how you can coin 
material or style, is blindly followed by 3 real gold dollars from your manure pile. It’s written from the net 
millions at the cost of discarding garments, results of America’s greatest soil experts—and the experi- 
hats and shoes which are practically as ence of thousands of farmers. Mail mea postal 
wearable as when purchased.—The Youth's ‘ or letter today for your copy—free and get 
Companion, my offer for you to prove how 
you can have bigger 
crops next 


The Only Way to Get Clean Papers. e q ave 
We 177777 
on “ 





are merchants and very busy men. 


Bi 
We own a farm and like to raise stock, but 
have little time for it, and had about come Galloway Spreader 
to the conclusion that the reading of agri- —No spreader in the world 

cultural papers resulted, like some folks’ can match quality with a Galloway 

religion, in making us miserable, and that equipped with Mandt's New Gear. _ 

we would cut them all out. But, your quo- I'll send it anywhere to stand on its pure merit alone— 

tation from Mr. A. P. Stricklin, with edito- give you fa ag Pah — big peer ipl pale lity 

~j “OV i Tove - Oo i > wha entire proposition with a $25000 bank bond. ha’ $ proo of quali 

Ass approval, in November 9 issue, catche S | and my factory to you price saves you dealers and jobbers profits. 

the writer for one year more at least. The | put your letter or postal in the Mail NOW. Ask for free book and 

sober, decent element of this great South- Special 1913 proposition and price. 

land ought to have at least one great daily WM, GALLOWAY, President Free Trial 
and weekly that does not pander to the Wm. Galloway Go 679CH Galloway Sta, Waterloo, !a. 30 Days 
whisky element, and Mr. Stricklin suggests 


the way to get them. Inclosed find check 








for one dollar. Mark up our subscription I do not want to miss a single copy of 
one year.—S, W. Simpson & Son, Morrilton, | your paper. We find it both a pleasure and 
Arkansas. profit.—W. H. 





Wilson, Purcellville, Va. our best to help you. 


We answer all questions on farming prob- 
lems direct by mail, Write us, and we'll do 
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For Better Farm Gardens. 





























FERTILIZER 
Enriches the South. 


Enriching the soil means enriching the planter. Royster’s Fish 


Serap Fertilizer has done both by maintaining, regardless of cost, 
the highest standards in material and processes of manufacture 


FOR 27 SUCCESSFUL YEARS 


Let us send you the name of the Royster man nearest you. He 
isa good man to know, if you want the full worth of your money. 


F.S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. Tarboro, N. C. Columbis, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S.C. Macon,Ga. Columbus, Ga, 
Montgomery, Ala, 


wh et 
A ih 


GULF CF MEXICO 


MORE TO THE ACRE BY USING 


INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CORP 


FERTI 


Insure Larger 

z, Crops—Improved Soil 

and More Money for Your 
Yields. 


INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CORP. FERTILIZERS fur- 

nish proper nourishment to the plant from start to maturi- 

ty and produce sound solid, full-grown crops. Every in- 
gredient carefully selected for its plant food value—manufactured 
by experts who know by actual tests and experiments the,needs 
of the soil and the formulas that produce, RESULT GET- 
TING CROPS. Use Interstate Chemical Corp. Fertilizers on 
Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Tobacco and all crops. See the 
increased yields it produces. Ask your dealer. 

. Heyy, 


Interstate Chemical conPoRATION 


Corporation, 


CHARLESTON, 
&c 

















BIGGER CROPS 
Test 









i from fess land, should be your aim 
Th ese for all each year. Better cultivation is the 
aie) way to get it and good tools should be 


used. Cultivate three times where you did 
once before and watch the difference—get just 


% } work 
Wheels the right depth and angle to your teeth. 
30-DAY TEST WILL PROVE TRON AGE anne 
VATORS 


that you can end the drudgery of high wer botvost 
gave your team on heaviest hau. me, over sottes' hel 
Pp you to do this with accurac 
fields by equipping your wagon with and the least trouble while you 4d 
doin; g it, aginsHng the lever for 


EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS wh lise 


change angle of the teeth. This 

Save 25% of the Dratt ae belie 

We will ship you set of four Wheels to fit your wagon guided by ball-bearing pivot 

for 30-day test. hey’re not all we claim—return wheels—work well on hill- 
them a teat an you nothing. All sizes, fit any axle. 
Ask for Special Money Saving Offer on 1913 


sides, Write for booklet, 
BATEMAN M’F’G COQ, 
Model Empire Farmer’s Handy Wagon. GRENLOCH, N. J. 























" "les y a Hl - Fine 
Twenty styles. Book free. Write today. machine Box 1893 
Empire Mfg. Co., Box 273, Quincy, Hl. ie “a 
,otatoes, 





When writtng to advertisers say, ‘“‘Isaw your advertisement in 


| Why Advisable and How to Secure It. 


crops for the coming year. 


ROTATION IN THE GARDEN. ed in beets, parsnips, carrots, etc. 


Where ‘lettuce has been, could be 
planted to tomatoes, corn, and pota- 
toes. Where beans have been, could 
be planted cabbage. 

should plan his By following the above plan, the 
It is a same crop or group will rarely be on 
good idea to first draw a plan, rough- the same land twice in succession, 
ly perhaps, but still giving every de- and by following this rotation all the 
tail of the garden. You should show beneficial results will be obtained. 
on this plan the location of every veg- H. M. CONOLLY. 
etable, and the space devoted to each, Alabama Experiment Station. 
which crops follow and which precede 
the others. It is far easier and more 
economical to cut and try on paper 
now, to get the most out of a given 
space of garden soil, than it is to 
wait until the garden is ready to 
plant and then study to see if you 
have room for everything that you 
want to raise. By all means work 
out a plan for the coming crops. 

To get the most out of any area 
of ground requires study as to the 
system of rotation which can be fol- 
lowed. Better farm crops can be 
secured if proper rotation is prac- 
ticed, and the same is doubly so in 
the garden where limited space re- 
quires intensive cultivation of the 
soil. 

While an entire change of loca- 
tion for the garden every year, would 
be best, still this plan cannot always 
be followed, for many have to use 
the same garden plot year after year. 
Rotation is practiced for numer- 
ous reasons, among which are,: 

1. Plants vary in their ability to 
secure food, for some feed near the 
surface while others feed deeper. 

2. Some plants feed heavily on ni- 
trogen, such as the leaf crops, and 
others on potash and phosphoric tne open field. Put them in rows 
acid. about three feet apart, and about 
3. It is hard to keep down weeds 18 inches in the row. One usually 
in some crops, while other crops are can get to set them just after show- 
kept cultivated clean. ers, when they live without water- 
4. Some ICEODS; -28 beans and peas jng: otherwise the furrow should be 
are soil builders, for they get nitro- soaked before or immediately after 
gen from the air, and they leave the setting out. After the plants-are set 
soil richer in this element than it 4 jight mulch should be applied. In 


was before. dry, hot weather, water should be 


5. Humus‘ean best be added to the liberally applied, and the 
shaded with boards. 


soil by a system of crop rotation. 
be ‘ ; 
6. Fungus and insect enemies can Cabbages, as well as other plants, 
have several enemies which will de- 


be controlled more successfully by 
rotating crops. stroy the plants if left to themselves. 
Among these are the root maggots, 


HIS is the month when the South- 
ern gardener 





HOW TO GROW EARLY 
CABBAGE. 


Start Planting Next Month—Rich 
Soil Necessary. 

N GROWING of cabbage, of course, 

it is necessary for the ground to 
be rich and mellow, and kept well 
stirred during the “growing period. 
Don’t forget to use manure and fer- 
tilizer freely, as both are needed to 
push this vegetable on rapidly. Po- 
sitions shaded during part of the 
day are to be avoided, for cabbages 
require abundant light and warmth. 

It is best to start the young plants 
in a hotbed and transplant. The 
seed may be sown in February or the 
early part of March. One may thus 
sow the seed early in boxes and keep 
them in the house. This insures one 
having early cabbage. It is advisa- 
ble to put them out in the open ev- 
ery day that is suitable in order to 
toughen them and get them used to 
cool weather before transplanting. 
When they are started in hotbeds, it 
is best to transfer them to a cold 
frame a short time before setting in 





To better enab'e the gardener to 
plan intelligently, it is well for him 


a against which tar paper has been 
to understand the character an haa used very successfully. The often- 
quirements of the various crops that qreaged cabbage worm may be de- 


he raises. For convenience we can 
group the crops of the garden into 
six classes. 


stroyed with pyrethrum powder or 
Kerosene emulsion. Then there are 


sections, as in lower Mississippi 

1. The root crops. where the ecesbbage rot about the 
2. Leaf crops. time they begin to head. This is 
3. Leguminous plants. known as the fusarium rot, and 
4. Plants producing seeds or where it is present in the soil, of 
fruits. course, you cannot grow summer cab- 
5. Plants producing tubers or hbages. But under these conditions 
bulbs. you can change to some other part of 
6. Plants producing shoots or the farm where cabbages, collards, 
stems. turnips and radishes have not been 
Under the class of root crops grown. This disease seldom appears 


untif mid-summer, and therefore, you 
can grow such varieties as Early 
Wakefield by sowing the seed in Oc- 
tober and transplanting the plants 
on the north side of heavily manured 
ridges in November, and you should 
have cabbage by April or early May. 


would come such vegetables as pars- 
nip, carrots, turnips, rutabagas, sal- 
sify, chicory, beets and radishes. 

Under the leaf crops may be group- 
ed cabbage, lettuce, cauliflower, cel- 
edy, kale, mustard, parsley, spinach, 
Swiss chard and endive. 


The third class will contain peas Late cabbages may be had under 
and beans. such conditions by sowing the seed 

The fourth group contains such in fresh soil about the first of Au- 
plants as cantaloupes, sweet corn, gust, and setting the plants in rich 
cucumbers, eggplant, okra, pump- soil in early September. 


tomatoes and If the ground is not broken by 
Christmas, then it should be well 
broken’ and pulverized as soon after 


as possible. When the time comes 


kins, peppers, squash, 
watermelons. 

Under the tuber-producing class 
would be the sweet and Irish pota- 


toes and onions. for transplanting, it is a good idea 

The class producing shoots and to give the ground a shallow disk- 
stems contain such plants as aspara- ing and a good harrowing with a 
gus and kohl-rabi. smoothing harrow. 

The above system of grouping, If you decide to grow some cab- 
while not scientific, still gives us a bages for market, remember that 
| basis for working out a system of you may be able to get the best 
'erop rotation. This system is work- prices by having some exceptionally 
ed as follows. On ground that is early ones. If you have never had 


planted to some. of the root crops any 
this year, it would be well to plant 
peas and beans next year; land that 


experience in shipping cabbages, 
it would probably be better to sell to 
produce shippers in your own town, 





The Progressive Farmer.” 


has been in tomatoes could be plant- if you are offered a fair price. If 


plants 
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you do not do this, then get some one 
who has had experience in packing 
cabbages to show you how, in order 
that you may not make any mis- 
takes. 
M. LATHAM. 
Buffalo Springs, Texas. 





The Cabbage Aphis. 


HE most practical method of 

fighting the cabbage louse is to 
spray the plants thoroly with a good 
contact poison. Care must be taken 
that the substance used is strong 
enough to kill the plant-lice, but not 
strong enough to injure the plants. 
For small fields, a knapsack sprayer 
will probably be satisfactory. Where 
large areas are to be sprayed, it 
would be impractical to use such a 
small sprayer. Whether or not 
spraying for these pests pays de- 
pends upon the value of the crop, the 
seriousness of the infestation, and 
the care with which the work is 
done. 

Among the various remedies, the 
following are recommended: 1. Ker- 
osene emulsion made as follows: 1 
pound of soap is dissolved in 1 gal- 
lon of soft water. This is placed upon 
a fire until it boils and is then re- 
moved from the fire and 2 gallons of 
kerosene is immediately added while 
the mixture is rapidly stirred togeth- 
er. In a spray pump the liquid can 
be pumped back into itself for ten 
minutes, or until it becomes a creamy 
emulsion. If properly made, the oil 
will not separate when cool. One 
part of this emulsion should be mix- 
ed with 15 parts of water and spray- 
ed upon the infested plants. 

2. One pound of whale oil soap 
dissolved in 6 gallons of water is 
said to be satisfatory. 

3. Any good laundry soap used at 
the rate of 1 pound dissolved in 3 
gallons of water is also recommend- 
ed.—Mississippi Agricultural Col- 
lege. 





Ten Garden Pointers. 


REAKING ground in winter makes 

the ground more loose and mel- 

low than spring breaking. It also 
destroys insect larvae. 

Loosening the subsoil allows the 
winter rains to soak in. 

Planting in straight rows is better 
than planting in raised beds. 

Planting only such vegetables as 
are liked by the family is better than 
planting a great variety. 

Manure saved in the cattle shed 
in April and May is more free from 
weed and clover seed than that sav- 
ed at any other time of year. 

Tying tomatoes to stakes is better 
than letting them be on the ground. 

Raking the ground after each rain 
conserves moisture. The rake is the 
best tool to use in cultivation. 

Sub-surface irrigation is better 
than sprinkling or pouring water on 
the surface. 

By keeping all the ground busy all 
the time, about three times as much 
truck can be raised. 

No ordinary sized family can pos- 
sibly make use of all the truck and 
berries that can be raised on a half- 
acre of ground. a. Re PAXTON, 

Swain, Ark. 





Early Vegetables Pay Best. 


B* STARTING our plants in hot- 
beds we have early vegetables 
for the market at a time when the 
demand is greatest, and when we 
can dispose of them at the highest 
price. On the other hand, those 
Waiting until later in the season, 
when the ground becomes warm and 
the weather mild, find that they will 
have more vegetables than are need- 
ed for their own table use. They 
are able to sell this surplus at a very 
Small, or more probably at no profit 
at all, if labor is figured at its just 
value. There is almost an unlimited 
demand for early vegetables, while 
there is only a dull market, if any at 
all, for summer vegetables. 
J. G. HARDISON. 


How I Made an Asparagus Bed. 
HAVE always been fond of this de- 


lightful vegetable and it is a won- | 


der to me why it is so seldom found 
in the gardens of this section. It is 
some ,trouble, of course, 
paragus started, but a bed once es- 
tablished will last a lifetime if prop- 
erly cared for. 

In starting mine, I dug a trench 
18 inches deep the entire length of 
my garden, since I think that a bed 
in this form is easier kept free of 
weeds than the old-time corner bed. 
I hauled three wagon loads of ma- 
nure and put in this trench, then 
mixed this thoroly with the soil and 
heaped in a mound about a foot high 
all along the row. I smoothed this 
like a flower-bed and sowed the seed, 
which I gathered from the plants at 
my father’s home, in tiny drills along 
the sides and top of the row, and cov- 
ered lightly. 

This was done the first of March, 
and in a month’s time I had a good 
stand of plants. I kept all weeds 
and grass pulled from the bed all 
summer and in the fall after the 
plants died down, I covered with ma- 
nure. The next spring the plants 
came up thickly, and, altho I was 
told that it takes three years to get 
asparagus from the seed, mine yield- 
ed cuttings enough to supply our 
table about all we wished, the second 
spring. 

After the plants become thicker 
it is a light task to keep the weeds 
pulled out. I go over my bed oc- 
casionally while plants are growing, 
with the sharp-toothed garden hoe 
and loosen the soil. This, with a 
good mulching in the fall, is all the 
care I find necessary, and I am sure 
that nothing on my farm gives me 
greater returns for the amount of 
labor expended. 

Ss. L. COLEMAN. 

Fountain Inn, S. C. 





How to Grow Fine Onions. 


URING a sunny spell in January 
or February, dig up a bed in the 
corner of the garden and mix in a 
liberal quantity of barnyard manure. 
Plant onion seed—we prefer the 
Prizetaker—and cover with an inch 
of soil. Firm the earth down with a 
piece of plank or board. Along about 
the latter part of March or the first 
days in April, take the little plants 
up and set six inches apart in rows. 
The ground intended for onions 
must be made very rich with barn- 
yard. and hen-house manure, as the 
onion is very exacting in its demand 
for fertility. Wood -eashes sprinkled 
along on the rows will prevent cut- 
worms from troubling them. 
Cultivate with a hoe or hand rake 
until the plants are well established, 
then use the plow. When the tops 
are quite large and strong, draw the 
dirt away from the roots, then work 
them no more, except to pull out any 
large weeds that may chance to be 
left. The only extra work in raising 
onions in this way is 
ing, ané-that is small, considering 
the fine results in the onion crop. 
MRS. C. H. RUST. 
Pelican, La. 





Good crops of onions mean rich 
soil and heavy fertilization. The land 
can be improved for onions by sow- 
ing peas after onions are off, and 
letting them die on the land and 
put the same land in onions again. 
You can keep this up for a number 
of years, using only fertilizers on the 
onions and thus getting the land 
clean of weeds. To get the best use 
of the land, you should fertilize 
heavily broadcast, and plant in nar- 
row rows and work by hand with a 
Planet Jr., hand _ cultivator. Of 
course you can plant. wide enough 
for a horse, but it will pay better to 
plant close and work by hand.—W. 
F. Massey. 


° 
All that I have learn 
learned it from reading The 
Farmer, which, I think, 
paper published. I've been taking it about 
ten years. Money can't buy what I've 
learned from it.—F. M. B:, Louisburg, N. C. 
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KITSELMAN 


FENCE 


A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 


A Better Fence—because made on the 


most efficient fence weaving looms from 
the highest quality heavily galvanized Open 
h steel wire—every pound made in our own 
wire millto be used in KITSELMAN FENCE. 


For Less Money—because our prices are based on ore 


small profit added 


to the actual cost of material and 


labor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE=A NEW IDEA. 


CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10. Stays 12 inches 
apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 
tween line wires from 3 to 8 inches. his 
is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire 


CENTS A_ ROD ior 47-inch _ex- 

tra heavy Arn fence. Top, bot- 

tom and line wires No. 9, stay 

wires No. 10. Stays6inches. apart 
for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12 inches 
above that. Graduated spacing between 
line wires from 3to8inches. Hasall the 
advantages of a 6-inch stay fence but 
costs much less. 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 


fence ever offered. 
CENTS A ROD for a 41-inch 
medium weight farm fence. No. 
9 margin and No. 13 lineand stay 
wires. Stays 6 inches apart. Spac- 
ing between line wires graduated from 3 
inches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 
HOG FENCE. 
CENTS A ROD_ for 2%-inch 
Square mesh hog Fence, No. 11 
top margin wire, No. 14 line and 
stay wires and barb bottom wire. 
Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing between 
line wires graduated from 3 to 6 inches 
LAWN FENCE. 
CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 
4 lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 
intertwisted wire. Very strong. 
| 5 5 for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- 
ized Barbed Wire. 
Write today forlarge free catalog show- 


ing complete line of over 100 styles and 
eights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
84 Council St. | MUNCIE, IND. 


CENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 
medium weight farm and sheep 
fence. No.9 marginand No.13 line 
and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3inches at bottom to 8inchesat top, 


POULTRY FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD_ for a 60-inch 

Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 

wires and No. 18 stay and line 

wires. Stay wires 4% inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
uated from 1% to 44 inches. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. muncie, ino. 

Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 


‘Name 





Town 





R. F. D. 








He per ir. Fence 


Per I Rod 


ie vaniged gate Wire .55 pe’ 
spool. Our large cata’ os of 
fences for every pur, a ates, 
fame nrg pewit low 
direst fro rom he ad, prices 


THE MASON FENCE CO. 
cs = Bor 99 Leesburg, Ohie 


Don’t Dread Fire 


Protect your home and buildings. 
Discard the wooden shingles. 


Use Metal Roofing 


Learn about the Annis Patent Saflok for V- 
crimp, corrugated or cluster shingle roofing. 
Something New. Nail heads covered; no wood 
strips; no skilled labor needed. 
Lightning- proof, 
fire- proof, leak- 
proof, wear-proof. 
Lowers insurance 
rate. Very hand- 
some. You need go 
Just te Chattanooga 
—no further—for 
roofing. Nothing 
better in the Uni- 
ted States. Get 
the lowest freight 
rate. Quick ship- 
ments and high 
est quality. 

Sit down now and write for metal roofing facts— 
learn how to protect your property from fire and 
get roofing that will last a lifetime. 


Chattanooga Roofing and Foundry Ca. 
Sept. &. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 












































Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
do as they promise. 


Strongest <— 
FENGE ¥iisqh eis 


rin 
quires rr! er 
Made ways tight. Is heavily 
Galvanized with PURE 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every purpose. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence. 

26-inch Hog Fence, - - 14c. per rod. 

4l-inch Farm Fence, - - 21c. per rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22%c. per rod. 

Special Barbed Wire, $1.55 per 80-rod Spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 


contains information you_ should 
a: Write forittoday It’s FREE * 








COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 72 


Winchester, Indiana. 





@ Strongest, most durable made. Basic 
open hearth wire. Double galvanized. 
‘Compare our quality and prices with others. 
BARGAIN PRICES—DIRECT from FACTORY 
= 50 STYLES—18 CENTS PER ROD UP ag 
We pay freight anywhere. Write now f 





ENCE & WIRE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











j Or money refunded. We refer, you 
| 


| | Century Manufacturing Co., 





1-Ply, 35 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.10 per roll. 
RUBBER ROOFING <3 sto 
3-Ply, 55 Ib. 108 sq. it. $1.50 per roll. 
Warranted For 25 Years. fir ced" or ‘immediate Shipment. 
FREIGHT PAID to any station east of Rocky Mountains except Tex., Okla., Colo., N.D., S.D.. Wyo., Mont., 
N.M., La., Ga., Ala., Miss. and Fla. on orders of three rolis or more. Special prices ‘to these States on request. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. NO SECONDS, REMNANTS OR MILL ENDS. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. 


and Retall Profit Saved! FREIGHT PAID 





COLD, SUN OR RAIN. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
to the Southern Illinois National Bank. 


Department 914 East St. Louis, Illinois. 

















—do you 

want meals 
cooked 

better, quicker, 
at less cost, 

in a more 
comfortable 
kitchen? 


ials, workmanship, durability. 


warmer. 





Allen’s Princess Steel Range 


Solves the question of fuel economy, kitchen comfort, time saving, cleanliness and 
cooking superiority. Everything in every Princess that other ranges have and a 
lot of patented features others cannot have. Unexcelled in grace of design, mater- 


In no other range can you find triple bottum, double walls, 


water pocket, hot air blast, dish warming closets and pipe behind the 
Inquire of your dealer, or write to 


Allen Manufacturing Company, Nashville, Tenn. 
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A dining room sealed with Paragon Wall Board. 
cheapest houses. 





It is used in the best as well as the 


Buy From the Manufacturers 


Paragon Wall Board 


No. 10 
Heavy 
Weight 


wt 


per 100 sq. ft. 








No. 15 
Light 
Weight 
$ 1 -65 
per 100 sq. ft. 


f. o. b 
Birmingham, 
Alabama. 





Any one can apply it. 





A perfect substitute for lath and plaster. 
CLEAN---DURABLE---SANITARY 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO., Birmingham, Alabama. 


FREE: A handsome booklet and samples on application. 


e -~ 48 inches wide 
Sizes ? 8 and 9 feet long 




















in abusiness of their 
We furnish eve: thing’ ide start. Hundreds are 
and expenses. We 





Tailoring -Salesmen WANTED DY 


We want live. apamgetia hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 
o canvassing; no ne required; ~ capital necessary. 

ma 
guarantee absolute satisfaction and take all the cy ° We 


are one of the largest © woolen mills in the country and positively have the onl: 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. . 


A it many of 
nies aaeren $25 to $50 Every 
ene nee HRT a 
furnish a complete Pree ape outfit, e consisting of large sample book (not |} 


e 
a aon ts blanks, tape measures, advertising matter—.n fact every- 
to the conducting of a high-class tailoring business. 


Write today for this big outfit 1, Iti ie — Sores peopel, Drop a postal 
8 We will start you at once on the road: .t yg Be sure and write ie. iI 
DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, Dept K, 300 Green St., Chicago |= 


m $100 to $200 per month 





Week 


e€ your agents’ out, 





BARGAINS! 


$10 Money Order brings 
you one first-class 36-lb. 
Feather bed; 1 set 3 Ib Pil- 
lows; one ($2.25) Counter- 
pane; one (36x72) Rug$1.50; 
one Initial Handkerchief: 
one Pack Post Cards, all 
for only $10. Only one lot 
to anewcustomer, Agents 
wanted. Big pay. Address 
Box 48 Grover, N. C. 
Cut this ad out and return with money order 
for all the above and get EXTRA, one Pair Dol- 
lar Pillow Shams or Silk Handkerchief. 


Bond Letter Heads, print- 
One Thousand ed to order for $2. Sent 
by parcels post prepaid. Write for samples. 
THE YELLOW JACKET PRINT SHOP, 


Moravian Falls, N. C. 
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RANEY CANNER 


This is the money 
maker. Turns sur- 
plus fruit and vege- 
§ tables into cash. Has 
largest fire area; 
water always boils. 
Patents protect this 
feature. 30,000 now 
in use. Prices low. 





Order early and have canner when you need it. 
Write for prices and catalogue today. 


RANEY CANNER CO. 


Dept.7, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





How to Iron a Shirt. 


(Continued from page 15.) 


on the cuff. If the sleeve is ironed 
first, the garment will not be mussed 
over doing the sleeve later. If you 
iron the cuff before the sleeve, the 
cuff will get broken when the sleeve 
is ironed. It isn’t hard to iron the 
cuff. Just read the directions on any 
starch box to learn that. If you 
cover the cuff with a cloth, it will not 
be so likely to become scorched. 

Next, iron the neck-band. Then 
fold the back of the shirt, length- 
wise, thru the middle, and lay it flat 
on the board to iron. If you do this, 
you won’t get wrinkles pressed into 
the front. Then iron the front, be- 
ing careful to get the front plait, 
with the buttonholes in, dry and 
straight. Lay the yoke flat on the 
board and iron till dry. 

If a shirt is ironed this way, even 
the grouchiest of men will have no 
cause for complaint.—Kansas Indus- 
trialist. 


Co-operative Laundries. 


N DENSELY populated rural com- 

munities and in rural villages co- 
operative laundries would solye the 
“washer woman” problem and re- 
lieve the overworked farmers’ wife, 
of a heavy burden that she ought 
not to have to carry. ‘‘Co-operative 
News” tells of the establishment of 
co-operative laundries in England, 
and incidentally publishes the follow- 
ing news item: 

“Laundries are becoming quite 
common in the co-operative move- 
ment. Huddersfield is the latest so- 
ciety to build one, and delegates to 
the educational committees’ confer- 
ence on Saturday, as well as local 
co-operators, were given an oppor- 
tunity for inspection. The laundry 
is fitted up with machinery of the 
most modern type, including wash- 
ing machines, soap boilers, starch- 
ing troughs, ironers, goffering ma- 
chine, and two drying stoves. A 
dining-room is provided for the em- 
ployes; in fact, everything has been 
done to make the laundry up-to-date 
and efficient. The total cost will be 
about $11,500. The whole of the 
machinery is capable of doing a bus- 
iness of $500 a week.—Carolina Un- 
ion Farmer. 





What We Cannot Know. 


HERE is no telling what will, or 
what will not, be a lasting in- 
fluence, or rather a governing one, 
in the making of a child’s character. 
I have no recollection of learning 
to read. My first conscious memory is 
of lying on the floor in my grand- 
father’s library spelling out the story 
of Proserpine in the Vale of Enna. I 
didn’t mention it to a soul—never 
inquired where Sicily was, but some- 
where back in my consciousness was 
the knowledge: that sooner or later 
I was going to Sicily. I did go, long 
years after all the members of that 
gay household had fallen on sleep, 
and when I saw the wonderful 
“golden shell,’’ as they call the har- 
bor ef Palermo, the happy heart of 
a little child came back to me. Sicily 
was home, and I had returned after 
weary-absence. Everything was fa- 
miliar—the people, the palaces, the 
temples, the ruins, had not I dwelt 
with them and loved them since 
childhood? 

Yet, probably my elders and bet- 
ters were agonizing over what they 
could say and do to influence me— 
never dreaming of the little ‘‘Greek 
Mythology”’ on the second shelf, and 
probably it will be that way with 
Margaret, with all my painstaking. 
Yet one dare not take chances, even 
tho I feel in my bones that my fitting 
her out for a possible voyage to the 
North pole will be only a preliminary 
to her spending a lifetime in the 
Tropics, feeding pemmican to the 
pigs and trying to keep moths out of 
the useless furs and flannels, with 





which she had been burdened. 


THE PROGRESSIVE, FARMER. 


And if that wise woman who 
knows how to train children could 
just advise me what stories to tell 
them! Are they the best judges of 
what they like? No one wants to 
make an old brain out of a young 
one. It is worse than folly; yet if 
a child has a strong inherited bent 
in a certain direction, shall it be al- 
ldwed to go that way? 

MRS. LINDSAY. PATTERSON. 








Are You Keeping School Children 
Home on Excuses ? 


ONGER school terms for country 
children are one of the South’s 
most urgent needs, as The Progres- 
sive Farmer insists, but there is 
something that should come first, 
and that is more regular attendance. 
Of what avail are more school days 
when the children don’t attend on 
the days that there is schooling of- 
fered them? 
In the cities and larger towns the 
authorities enforce attendance, but 


-if you will examine the registers of 


a few country schools, you will be 
appalled to find how small is the 
average attendance, how trivial the 
excuses which keep the pupils at 
home. 

Even if the children are eager to 
go, the parents keep them out on 
any little pretext. Monday, Mary is 
needed to help with the washing, and 
Johnny is too little to go alone. 
Tuesday, it is too cold; Wednesday, 
it looks like rain and Thursday is 
too late in the week to start. The 
next week is hog-killing. I never 
yet understood why  hog-killing 
should keep children from _ school, 
but it does. The following week is 
Thanksgiving, the next week Johnny 
has a cold, and then Christmas is too 
near. If the children are promoted, 
they are kept home because sending 
them means* buying a new reading 
book, and if they aren’t promoted, 
the “‘teacher is no good,’’ so at home 
they stay. CARL HAMMER. 





Soil for Potted Plants. 


LOWERS just love to grow for 
you and Mrs. Blank,” said one 
of my neighbors, speaking of mine 
and my sister’s pot plants. I be- 
lieve our success is due to the way 
we mix our soil. The only way to 
get a good rich soil, which is so es- 
sential to the successful growing of 
plants, is by thoroly mixing loam, 
sand and manure with an addition 
of leaf mold or well weathered muck. 
The soil must be neither too dry or 
too moist—just crumbly—when the 
slips are set. After the slips have 
been potted, water thoroly and set 
in a shady place. No more water 
until the new roots have been made. 
As soon as this has taken place, grad- 
ually inure them to direct sunlight. 
Bits of trash, broken crockery or 
pieces of charcoal are good to put in 
the bottom of pots to afford drain- 
age. Give a good supply of water 
once a week. 

Begonias do best in the shade. 
Geraniums like the sunshine, but the 
noon-day sun, after the weather is 
hot, is too severe for them. Water 
the ferns occasionally with coffee. 
It gives them a dark, rich color. 

Pot plants are very little trouble, 
and the pleasure the busy housewife 
derives from: them far outweighs 
the trouble and expense. 

MRS. C. E. ROBINSON. 





Timely Recipes. 


POUND CAKE, 
1 pound of butter, 1 
Cream butter and 











1 pound of sugar, 
pound of flour, 12 eggs. 


sugar. Sepdrate the whites and yolks of 
eggs and beat well. Mix by adding the 
yolks to creamed butter and sugar, then , 
add stiffiy-beaten whites. Flavor with lem- 
on or vanilla extract, or a wine-glass of 
sherry wine.—Mrs. T. B. Mastin, Montgome 


ery, Ala. 


SYLLABUB., 


1 quart of fresh cream, 


cream that has stood over night. 


1 pint of thick 
Sweeten 


to taste and flavor with sherry wine. Add 
the stiffly-beaten whites of 2 eggs and churn 
a couple of hours before serving.—Mrs. T. 
B. Mastin, Montgomery, Ala. 
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Miss Minerva and William Green Hill. 


A SERIAL STORY—BY FRANCES BOYD CALHOUN. 


Co>yrighted 1909 by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published by permission of Reilly-Britton Co. 





CHAPTER ITI. 
The Wiiling Worker. 
ET up, William,’ said Miss Mi- 
nerva, ‘‘and come with me to 
the bathroom; I have fixed your 
bath.” 

The child’s sleepy eyes popped 
wide open at this astounding com- 
mand. 

“Ain’t this-here Wednesday?”’ 

asked sharply. 
“Yes; today is Wednesday. Hur- 
up or your waber wiil get cold.” 
“Well, me an’ Wilkes Booth Lin- 
coln jest washed las’ Sat’day. We 
ain’t got to wash no mo’ till nex’ 
Sat’day,” he argued. 

“Oh, yes, said his relative; 
must bathe every day.” 

“Me an’ Wilkes Booth Lincoln 
ain’t never wash on a Wednesday 
sence we’s born,’ he protested in- 
dignantly. 

Billy’s idea of a bath was taken 
from the severe weekly scrubbing 
which Aunt Cindy gave him with a 
hard washrag, and he felt that he ’d 
rather die at once than have to bathe 
every day. 

He followed his aunt dolefully to 
the bath-room at the end of the long 
back-porch of the old-fashioned, one- 
story house; but once in the big 
white tub he was delighted. 

Tn fact he stayed in it so long Miss 
Minerva had to knock on the door 
and tell him to hurry and get ready 
for breakfast. 

“Say,” he yelled out to her, “I 
likes this-here; it’s mos’ as fine as 
Johnny’s Wash Hole where me an’ 
Wilkes Booth Lincoln goes in swim- 
min’ ever sence we’s born.”’ 

When he came into the dining- 
room he was a sight to gladden even 
a prim old maid’s heart. The water 
had curled his hair into riotous yel- 
low ringlets, his bright eyes gleam- 
ed, his beautiful, expressive little 
face shone happily, and every move- 
ment of his agile, lithe figure was 
grace itself. 

“T sho’ is hongry,’”? he remarked, 
as he took his seat at the breakfast 
table. 

Miss Minerva realized that now 
was the time to begin her small 
nephew’s training; if she was ever to 
teach him to speak correctly she 
must begin at once. 

‘“‘William,’’ she said sternly, ‘‘you 
must not talk so much like a Negro. 
Instead of saying ‘I sho’ is hongry,, 
you should say, ‘I am very hungry.’ 
Listen to me and try to speak more 
correctly.”’ 

“Don’t! don’t!” she screamed as 
he helped himself to the meat and 
gravy, leaving a little brown river 
on her fresh white table-cloth. ‘““Wait 
until I ask a blessing; then I will 
help you to what you want.” 

3illy enjoyed his breakfast very 
much. ‘‘These muffins sho’ is—’’ he 


he 


Ty 


“vou 


began; catching his aunt‘s eye he 
corrected himself: “These muffins’ 
am very good.’”’ 

“These muffins are very good,’’ 


said Miss Minerva patiently. 

“Did you ever eat any bobbycued 
rabbit? he asked. ‘‘Me an’ Wilkes 
Booth Lincoln been eatin’ chit’lin’s, 
an’ sweet ’taters, an’ ’possum, an’ 
Squirrel, an’ hoe-cake, an’ Bruns- 
wick stew ever sence we’s born,’’ was 
his proud announcement. 

“Use your napkin,’’ commanded 
She, “and don’t fill your mouth so 
full.’ 

The little boy flooded 
with syrup. 

“These-here ’lasses sho’ is 
he began, but instantly remembering 
that he must be more particular in 
his speech, he stammered out: 

“These-here sho’ is—am—are a 
nice messer ‘lasses. I ain’t never 
eat sech a good bait. They sho’ is 
—TI aimed to say—these ‘lasses sho’ 
are a bird; they ’s ’nother sight 
tastier ’n sorghum, an’ Aunt Cindy 


his plate 











‘lows that sorghum is the very pe- 
nurity of a Nigger.”’ 

She did not again correct him. 

“I must be very patient,’ she 
thought, ‘“‘and go very slowly. I 
must not expect too much of him at 
TITSte 

After breakfast Miss Minerva, who 


would not keep a servant, preferring | 


to do her own work, tied a big cook- 
apron around the little boy’s neck, 
and told him to churn while she 
washed the dishes. This arrange- 
ment did not suit Billy. 

“Boys don’t churn,’’ he said sul- 
lenly, ‘‘me an’ Wilkes Booth Lincoln 
don’ never have to churn sence we’s 
born; ‘omans has to churn an’ I 
ain’t a-going to. Major Minerva— 
he ain’t never churn,” he began bel- 
ligerently but his relative turned 
an uncompromising and rather per- 
turbed back upon him. Realizing 
that he was beaten, he submitted to 
his fate, clutched the dasher angrily, 
and began his weary work. 


He was glad his little black friend | 


did not witness his disgrace. 

As he thought of Wilkes Booth 
Lincoln the big tears camé into his 
eyes and rolled down his cheeks; he 
leaned way over the churn and the 
great glistening tears splashed right 
into the hole made for the dasher, 
and rolled into the milk. 

Billy grew interested at once and 
laughed aloud; he puckered up his 
face and tried to weep again, for he 
wanted more tears to fall into the 
churn; but the tears refused to come 
and he couldn’t squeeze another one 
out of his eyes. 

“Aunt Minerva,’’ he said mischiev- 
ously, “T done ruint yo’ buttermilk.”’ 

“What have you done?” she in- 
quired. 

“Tt ’s done ruint,”’ he replied, ‘‘you 
"ll hafter th’ow it away; ’t ain’t fitten 
fer nothin.’ I done cried ’bout a 
bucketful in it.” 

“Why did you cry?” 
Minerva calmly. 
work?” 

**“Yes’m, I jes loves to work; I wish 
I had time to work all the time. But 
it makes my belly ache to churn,— 
I got a awful pain right now.’”’ 

“Churn on!’”? she commanded un- 
sympathetically. 


asked Miss 
“Don’t you like to 


He grabbed the dasher and churn- | 


ed vigorously for one minute. 

“T reckon the _ butter’s 
come,” he announced, 
his labors. 

“Tt has n’t begun to come yet,” 
replied the exasperated woman. 
‘Don’t waste so much time, Wil- 
liam.” 

The child churned in silence for 
the space of two minutes, and sug- 
gested: “It ’s time to put hot water 
in it; Aunt Cindy always puts hot 


done 
resting from 


water in it. Lemme git some fer 
vou.” 
“T never put hot water in my 


milk,’’ said she, ‘‘it makes the butter 
puffy. Work more and talk less, 
William.’’ 

Again there was a brief silence, 
broken only by the sound of the 
dasher thumping against the bottom 
of the churn, and the rattle of the 
dishes. 


“I sho’ is tired,’ he presently re- 
marked, heaving a deep sigh. ‘“‘My 
arms is ’bout give out, Aunt Miner- 
va. Ole Aunt Blue-Gum Tempy’s 
Peruny Pearline see a man churn 
with his toes; lemme git a chair an’ 
see if I can’t churn with my toes.’’ 

*“Tndeed you shall not,’ responded 
his annoyed relative positively. 

“Sanctified Sophy knowed a col- 
ored ’oman what had a little dog 
went roun’ an’ roun’ an’ churn fer 
her,’”’ remarked Billy after a short 
pause. “If you had a billy goat ora 
litt'e nanny I could hitch him to the 
ern fer sou ev’ry day.” 

‘William, commanded his aunt, 
“don’t say another word until you 



































Nothing will brighten up your floors more attract- 
ively than Sherwin-Williams Inside Floor Paint 


It is easy to apply, for it comes ready-mixed _ will give yousome valuable suggestions about 


in liquid form, and it is made in a wide range 


of handsome, serviceable colors. No 
finish is better for kitchen, bedroom or 
hall floors, where a painted surface is 
desired. It isa paint that dries hard over 
night, and possesses remarkable wear- 
ing qualities. 


Our new Portfolio of 
Plans for Home Decoration 





the decoration of your home, both inside and 
out. It will be found just as interesting 
by the housewife who wants to brighten 
up a chair as by the farmer himself with 
the problem of house painting before 
him. You will be surprised at some 
of the effects made possible by the 

many Sherwin-Williams Finishes—and 
¥ all atalowcost. We will be glad to 
send the portfolio free upon request. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Paints €&VARNISHES 


Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co. , 732 Canal Rd., Cleveland, 0. 





THE SEWING MACHINE OF QUALITY 


NEW HOME 





NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 


The ‘NEW HOME” sewing machine is built upon honor, and made for 


lifelong service. 
a life asset at the — you pay. 
longer than any other. 

endless chain of repairs. 
expires. 


The “NEW HOME?” is the only sewing machine which is 
It is made better, easier to operate and lasts 
If you get the “NEW HOME” you will not have an 

All parts are interchangeable. 
This machine has been serving the housewife the past half century. 


You want the best value for your money in everything. 


Our guarantee never 


If you are thinking of 


purchasing a sewing machine it will be to your advantage to write to 


‘THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., O-ange, Mass. Dept. F 





have finished your work.” 

“Can’t I sing?”? he asked. 

She nodded permission as she 
went thru the open door into the 
dinning-room. 

Returning a few minutes later she 
found him sitting astride the churn, 
using the dasher so vigorously that 
buttermilk was splashing in every 
direction, and singing in a clear, 
sweet voice: 

“He 71 

naked, 

The orphan stear he ’ll dry, 

He ’ll.clothe you when you’s 

hongry 

An’ take you when you die.’”’ 

Miss Minerva jerked him off with 
no gentle hand. 

“What I done now?” asked the 
boy innocently. ‘* ’Tain’t no harm 
as I can see jes’ to straddle a churn.” 

“Go out in the front yard,’’ com- 
manded his aunt, ‘‘and sit in the 
swing till I call you. I ’ll finish the 
work without your assistance. And, 
William,’ she called after him, 


feed you when you’s 


“there is a very bad little boy who | 


lives next door; I want you to have 
as little to do with him as possible.” 
(To be continued.) 





The One Who Carries. 


“How pleasant it must be to sit by a 
blazing fire while the wind vainly rages 
outside.” | 

“Yes,’’ answered the ranch hand; “I spose 
it would be right pleasant.” 


“Why you ought to know. 
country."’ 
“But I'm the man who carries the wood.” 


You live in the 





YOUR SWELL SUIT FREE 


a ethnbeeeteeetiemeemel 

most stupendous and ents Outfit you 

ever saw, allready to ship you, prepaid, the moment 

we get your name and address on postal saying: ‘Send 

me everything free.”’ 

Free Outfits Cost Us $48,000 

It is utterly impossible for anyone who receives this outfit 

to fail to take orders for our snappy, hand tailored, made- 

to-measure suits,overcoats and pants. Experience unnec- 

essary. Our catchy, up-to-the minute styles.and money 

saving prices just wipe out all competition. Orders pour in, 

YOUR OWN SUIT FREE:is¢) ‘sessed 0s 
showing 

the clothes you wear knocks out 

the very last obstacle. 


SEND NO MONEY 
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compare our suit and 
our sample outfit with 
others—see how much 
more attractive and 
classy they are and how 
easy we make it for you 









GREAT CENTRAL 

TAILORING CO., 

Dept. 228 Jackson Bivd 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ee $9.000 offered for certain inven- 
PY tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” 
and ‘What to Invent’’sent free. Sen 
rough sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expepse in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 


Established 16 Years 
1062_F. Street, Washington, D. 











Sew Anything 


7 Leather, canvas, shoes, harness, saddles, 
tops, ete. Any material, any thickness. Myers’ wonder- 
Sewing Awl makes lockstitch, neat, quick, easy. See that 


#1Se 








a 1? It k the tension right. Aczents Wanten. Big money. 
GEMM C. A. MYERS CO., 6329 Lexington Ave. Chleago,lb 
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Fine Black Jersey Bull for Sale—2 years Cornish Indian Game—aAll-purpose fowl. Cheapest Business College on Barth— 
s old, Stood for the neighborhood last year, | Good winter layers. 50 to $2.50. M. P. | Bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, teliege 
BREEDERS CARDS and gave satisfaction. Gentle, easily han- | Butler, © Byromville, Ga raphy, penmanship, drawing, ete. Band 
, ham, Paes life. J. A. Medlin, East Dur- | Buttercup Chickens—Unlike < others. Great Spence, Ga Se particulars. Zz. Be 
i aa. . neat | layers. Stock and eggs for sale. William } * a ; : a ™ 
ns 35 Head of of Grade Jersey =o Fl ee Tinnin, Rock Creek, N. C. Young Men—To learn’ telegraphy in the 
3 ry —From months to 2 years old. rec oO, Ancor as Wh "a >lym I  Rocks— Ton | South’s Oldest and Best Telegraph School 
ef FARMERS’ EXCHANGE registered Jersey bulls. There are no culls | ..ong pen White | Plymoutt ee in | (established 1888). Endorsed by railway 
. f in herd. Some will soon freshen. Write rthur Bunce 3tatesboro, Ga officials. Railroad wires in school. Big de- 
bE We will insert ads for Gur Progressive for particulars, price, etc. H. F, Long, | —_— - : —— { mand for telegraphers. Course completed in 
; Farmer readers in this department and Rockingham, N.°C, ; } ying White Wyandotte pullets, | 4 to 6 months. Positions paying $50 to $65 
a in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a Fifty good milk cows, silos, gasoline en- and_cockere a Ae pega oe stock. | a@ month guaranteed. Rapid promotion, 
Ef word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a gines, complete sterilizing plant, bottle | ollard, Greenville, N.C. Large descriptive catalog sent fre Write 
a word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, washer, separator, aerators, bottle filler, and Indian Runner Drakes for Sale—75 cents | Ha Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
3 - a ete. Each word, number or in- other modern appliances for handling milk, | each. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money re- | 283-4, Newnan, Ga. 
: itial (including name and address) count- also ‘complete system of water works, for | funded. T. G. Pool, Virgilina, Va. = 
: f ed as a separate word. Send cash with || sale. Would sell entire business with priv- | —Singie comb Rhode Island Reds=Prize SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
4 order. If the rate seems high, remember ilege to operate where now operated. Sweet | eines niet, EB a ex and a8 > 7 aes aig eee de RrARAD ae 
- it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to milk sells from 10c to 12c per quart. Ad- view ort Fa ag mer, N.C. Mont- Cabbage Plants—75 cents “per 1,000. W. 
Be Be send your ad. by letter to each home to dress, ‘‘Creamery,’’ Box 513, Raleigh, N. C. nah chk [Med endnote tock = Wee. P eee Morrisville, N. Sil _ ait 
ye - which we carry it at this low rate. mae ona STOCK. Buckeye Red Eggs for Hatching—$2, $3 Extra Long Staple Cotton Seed, $1 per 
P. Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. pein -s Sas — 4 7 6s for i ae st, to you by * a bushel. W.-L. Hail & Co., Greenville, N. C. 
4 > s —Pri rea- f . Spangler, Shelby, C., Route 8. - > 
.-E, - Seer Staillons tor Bale—Prices = hI Sd eden Jk Lt I LAB. 2 i Lewis Long Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 
a FARM MACHINERY. Ol ° . ” Black Orpington Cockerels—From prize | per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 15, Pine- 
is [SS AIT iaphagiie Bee See ascent we 110. stock; age seven months; weighing 8 to 9 ville, N. C. 
“Second-hand Engines and Boilers For Montrose | Stock Farm Clydesdale | horses pounds. F. B. Poteat, Bakersville, N. C. “Ornamental Plants, Shrubs and Trees—9 
Bs Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the | 2nd Berkshire hogs. erkshires of the long- Cockerels and Trios—White Orpingtons, | Ask for eatalog. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
= price. EB. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Mill, Sade tek aac ee Pg ogee caer White Minorcas, Black Minorcas, Anconas. | North Carolina. 
i a 4 e. pate > WwW v * | Sunnyside Poultry Farm, §S ville, N. C. raisin, eee —_ 
a: EE a a eS E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. — y : scheint E Sac A ibaa = Cabbage Plants—Millions of them, | 75 cents 
CS Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine for | ————— — — Single Comb White Leghorn cocks and | per 1,000. Seashore Farms, Mt. Pleasant, 
a & sale, or exchange for a good registered bred SWINE. cockerels, $1 each. Indian Runner drakes, | South Carolina. 
> he . ns Filta oe » re, —_— $1 eac > F lai — ~~ 
3 = tench, . Siw a you have. E. Duroc- ich breeding, high ~quali- $1 each. Mrs. J. O. Deal, Granite Falls, N. C. Cabbage and Lettuce. Plants—$1 per ihods 
rE pa e hn A = ty. Moderate prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- White Orpington Eggs—Best utility, Kel- | sand. Leading Varieties. Oaklin Farm, 
f Bight H.P. yasoline Engine for Sale— tion, Illinois. lerstrass and Cline strain. $3 per sitting of Salisbury, mm. o> 
ae Mounted ‘on steel trucks, with friction clutch 5 aR ae aio ; 15. It pays t > h Pst. . a 2 2 ET eae mp HSS ae — 
pulley; used only few days. Complete f.o.b. Berkshires—The best of A CEUa ey aes Lavonia, Ga. Ce ee ae a en ginned) Upland Staple 
Plymouth, $195 A. Swain & Bro., Plym- ped on “ih tee Robert McMurdo, Char- a . | Cotton Seed for sale. J. L. Millwee, Chare 
outh, N. Cc t a lottesville, Va Black Minorca, R. t. Red, and White Or- lotte, N. C., Route 12. 
: a ton cockerels; White Orpington pullets. | — 75>, ae oe ates ea a oar! 
Pe - ~ Duroe-Jerseys—Choice boar pigs, 10 weeks | Pins ; cogs 125 Bushels Lewis Long Staple Cotton 
E § FEATHER BEDS. old, $8. Eligible to registry. W. E. Lints, Sita a ee Se hn oe bushel, J. tee White, Coie 
Ba. i ORR nr rnmnmnmnmnnrnrrnrnrnvy_ [| Sutherland, Va. posthstont etic 4 res wens | COrG MN Cy _Route a 
Bs Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you | —7— at i ——Staa = = iain > High-Class Single Comb Rhode Island | — aie : ; eee is pH 
Bee Be. a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- isaac’ sta ‘ae tain, aa iy Sea or, Reds—Egegs from select matings, $1 and $2 a at a limited quantity of choice 
Bi pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders Geo as Tea. Davvtile, Va “| per sitting. Stock for sale. R. H. Shuford, F ue whipped” soy be sae seed for sale. 
amg § for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money | G00 A. Lea, Da ae _| Hickory, N. @. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 
Be Ee order or registered letter. Address Turner- Duroc-Jerseys—Pigs and bred gilts. Prize | —7 7 >a a ggg = Cow Peas, Soy Beans—When, you wish to 
ee Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, | winners. Descendants of Ohio Chief. Sold Buff Leghorns, Reds, Runner Ducks— | puy or sell carload lots, write or wire us 
EB sc cheap by the Meridian Male College, Me- | 2888, $1.50 per sitting. Good layers and J. Roney & C Memphis, T F 
: Na : > oman | ridian, Miss, : winners. Catalog. W. W. Evans, Douglas | 2: *tOneY & ©, tit Mi enila Pel pop ilo 
Feather Beds and Pillows—If ah tee Sa oe 5 ee i (Eastland), Nashville, Tenn. Cabbage Plants—A}l varieties, 75¢ per 
Pe like to own a brand new 36-pound feather ure-Bre¢ erkshire Boars—Seven months Te 7 rmouth Rock | thousand; by mail, postpaid, per ~~ 
a A = . 7 . n Extra Nice  Ringlet Plymouth Rock . 
bed and a pair of 6-pound pillows, mail me | old. Fine specimens. Bargain, $15 First hens and one cock, all for $9, or separately, 206. F armers' Plant Co., Enterprise, S. 


$10. 1 will ship them to you and pay the | checks get them. Allan Nicholson, Union, 
















freight to your depot. Best A. C. A. feather | South Carolina. cheap. J 4 hite Orpingtons and Bantams Sw eet Potato Plants—Leading can 
. ~ me w fe rs: ——_—__—— p. J. iriffin, Bynum, N. C. $1.50 per thousand. Send for free Culture 
ticking. Guaranteed all live, new feathers; = ae : 
if not as advertised, your money back One Registered Poland China Boar—18 “Booking Orders Indian R > D E Methods. Cc. W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 
Mee Be eke blank Ad. | Months old; weight, 350 pounds. Cause for ? & a dian Runner Duck Eggs - — —— 
Write for circulars and order blanks. Ad- selling, inbreeding. Write for price. J. M. | awn an white eggs, $5 per 100. Single We Grow ‘Cabbage Plants by the Million, 
dress D. M. Martin, Box 148, Griffin, Ga. Sapp, “Lyons, ta. aco ‘on oo po rcennigge Met pd per 100. Bay | for Local Union trade. Write for prices. 
€ yeni ; sis vee ———— iew Poultry Farms, Shelltown Ma. Co-operate. Union Plant Co., Marshville 
‘ py euick!— Don't rpc Act oe a oe For Sale—Duroc bred gilts, service boars, io Wi: tea Tn a North Carolina. i 
; po Send $ 4 quic oma get = a) gy choice pigs; any age. Also Pekin ducks, Far Wi ease Fully Equipped Poultry —_— —_—— —— 
i eather bed, with 6-pound pair pillows free. | y7ammoth Bronze turkeys. Claude Jenkins, arm—With or without stock, in a good Summerour’s Half and Half, and High 
Z Everybody buys. Everybody enthusiastic. Shelbyville, Tenn. community and schools. Write for particu- | Linter cotton seed for sale. Makes 48 to 50 
gga —_ oi neers egg yao Saad lars. B. L. _Umberger, Concord, N. C. and 44 to 47 per cent lint. E. L. Lynch, 
ay. gents and customers say bes e nte ay re-b Sia in a Snow Hill, N. Cc. 
and pillows ever offered. New feathers. Best | sows; known prolific, safe breeders; ages, ons For " Sale—Ducks end Chickens, O14 | “> = ee 
ticking. Freight prepaid on all. Satisfac- | 15 to 24 months. Full particulars. Bennette young. ndian Runner ducks, white Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
tion guaranteed. Big profits Easy pleas- | F. Moore, Rae ford, N. C. and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- | trees, roses, ornamentals, ete. Easy to sell, 
“str teed aneiin 4 eens pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- | Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
ant work. Write today. Reference, Commer Four. Large, Registered Berkshire Sows age f : P 
cial National Bank. Turner & Cornwell, B & » | ory, N. C. Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 






safe with pigs; one registered Berkshire | ——— 


















































Dept 2, Charlotte, N. C. boar. Price $26 and $30, or $125 for lot. White Orpingtons—Eggs, $3 per 15. From Seed for Sale—Cowpeas, soy beans, Alaska 

Carter Townley, Red Hill, Va extra good, bred-to-lay, utility, Kellerstrass | peas, Curries and Valentine beans, clovers, 

HELP WANTED. and Cline strains. White Orpingtons that | vetches, millet, chufas, peanuts, ete. Z. M, 
AARRRARARARAAAR ARAN Annan Registered Tamworth Pigs—All ages. Eng- | give satisfaction. Bear Creek Poultry Farm, {| U. Jeftreys, » Goldsboro, N. C. 

Sober, married, white man, for general lish, Canadian, or American-bred. Largest | Lavonia, Ga. sr a 
farm work. X 3, R. D., Mooresville, N. C. | prize-winning herd in the South Nstch ——— . : Carefully handled, pure-bred, early ma- 
on leeds rials Siete in Fork Truck Farm, Columbi*, 5. U. Eggs for Hatching—From prize-winning | taring, big boll, extra long staple cotron 

Agents Wanted—To sell our washers “and ——— iain —__—-__—_—-—. | Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. | seed. Price extremely lew. Mrs. Mollie 
wringers. . Favorite Washer Co., Honey Fi torte, Virginia ae a $2, $3 and $5 per 15. Write for mating | Redfearn, Jefferson, S. C. 
reek, Ind. or sale a fin- iv. c erK- | list. West D y Je ———— EE ag TE 
Cree shires. Tu: uc-Jerseys, and Large Yorkshires, Durham, N ee Poultry Farm, West Sweet Clover Seed—Cultivated biennial. 

Wanted—Good farmer for two-horse farm at reasonable prices. All are healthy, ei White and yellow varieties for winter sow- 
One who Js a* milker. Cloverdale Palry, thrifty pigs, but not fat. Address Dr. Mayo, Kellerstrass White Orpingtons, White | ing. Prices and circular free. BE. E. Bare 
Manrae, : ee Animal Husbandry Department, Virginia oe Indian Runners, for sale at $1.25 ton, Box L, Falmouth, Ky. 

Wanted—Young men to sell our new | Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. each. Some very fine stock for sale. Win- Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, 
maps. $8 per day, easily made. Previous re nere in er BAOW ee S. S Reneee, seed — aatietion), ia — Se: Re 
experience not essential. Address Huse Co. |} _ ss DOGS. Hickory, N. C. ee i Se ee _| ciality. $1 per thousand. F. B. Marsh, 
520 Temple Court, Atlanta, Ga. a Fox Hounds—New list free. Stodghill, we 10 ribbons at Asheboro December 4, | Marshville, N. C., Route 2. 

Agents Wanted For The ~ Progressive Shelbyville, Ky. 912; A. P. A, medal for best male in show. | —7 RE RI ‘ahbage Planta—OQne tea. ae 
Farmer and our books, “Fertilizing for If you want White Rocks or White Leg- Frost-Proot_ (Cabbag Elente—-One toneye 





thousand, $1.50 1,000; five to ten thousand, 













Profit,’ “A Southerner in Europe,” and POULTRY AND EGGS. horns, write us. Randolph Poultry Farm, | $1 per 1,000. Special prices on large lots. 
. “Where Half the World is Waking Up.” | n.rmnrrrrrrrrrrrrrrernrrnrrmrnrnmnrwmrnrnrnrnnmnen || ASheboro, N.C, . _ | Ernest W. King, Yonges Island, S. C. 

Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive High-Class White Leghorn Cockerels. M. You Want the Best Winter Layers?—Get —— ———$___—_—_— 

Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. K. Stroud, Herndon, Va. our superb Golden Buff Orpingtons. A few Cabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuce, Parsley, 











Seat —— | ———_ ———— . aoe 4 e re and Strawberry plants; Asparagus and Rhu- 
Wanted—Men prepare as firemen, brake- Choice Brown Leghorns for Sale—B. M. | trios left at $5. Eggs from special mated | yarn roots: Marecratiich por ay ‘Ask for price 

men, electric motormen, colored train por- | Stroup, Cherryville, N. C. ee ae: Geuttr "Yards, Elkin, Ne or Elk-Villa | jist, Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 

ters. Hundreds put to work. $65 to $100 S. C. Reds, Buckeyes, $1 each. Mrs. 8. | 2% : - — -|~ 800 Bushels Appler Seed Oats, 85¢; 500 

month. No experience necessary. 500 more | p Long, Chapel Hill, N. Cc. White Wyandottes for Sale—Cockerels, _ r ats, SoC; 











wanted. Standard Alabama Roads. Write pullets, year-old hens, and cocks (Fishel | PUShels Burt seed oats, 80. Four pure-bred 


Inter. Railway, Dept. 78, Indianapolis, Ind. ~ Choice Anconas—$1 and $1.50 each, John ‘ i saat - 2 ee Duroc pigs, $12.50 each. Cash with order. 
a : es : = S. Stroup, Cherryville, N. C. he og Partridge Wyandotte cockerels. | Order today. W. C. Bailey, Kingston, Ga. 
Farmer Wanted (White)—To rent a mid- RDAs Sie nes. Vee nite Indian Runner Drakes (Fishel and | ———————**_ : = 
dle Georgia farm. Good two-story residence, ~ For good White Orpington Pullets, write | Spencer strains). B. F. Crutchfield & Son, Wanted—One thousand bushels of field 
nine rooms. Good rich land. Barns, out- | W. J. Strickland, Katesville, N. C. Thomasville, N. C. peas and soy beans, from farmers and mer- 








i . » . tine wate ——— —" a ~ TC ER games” ete - | chants. Send sample and quote your lowest 
ees and wasueth — = “Fine Single Comb Red Cockerels—$1.50 ‘ Single ae omb Pitino = agp Mirtle prices, sacked f.0.b. your station Address, 
sate > J yth, 3 roe © , je > Pe s. strain. Yon at Ashboro, first cock, pullet, ey gate oe 
lanta and Macon markets. Good home ce 4 08° Fae. P. Mebevid, Poser, bs 7 Local 136, Grifton, N. C. 


pen; second cockerel, hen; sweepstakes 





























































































right party. J. M. Sitton, Greenville, S Cc. “Penciled Indian Runner Drakes—At $1.50 | cock. Indian Runner ducks. Silver Laced Four “Million Sweet Potato Plants—April, ' 
Young man, would you accept and wear a | ©8°¢ h. __ Oakwood ~ Farm, Sutherland, va. __ | Wyandottes. Barred Rocks. Mapleton Farms, | May and June delivery. All the leading 
fine tailor-made suit just for showing it to | White Holland Turkeys—Hens, $3; toms, | J. A. _Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. varieties. Price now, $1.75 thousand, after 
your friends? Or a Slip-on raincoat free? | $4.. Miss Helen Williams, Warsaw, N. C. “Won this season at Central Carolina Fair: try Yara ‘Homeland, Geor on Poul- 
+ tae Vatiettte tar ae on Soe eee Brown Leghorn Cocks, $2; cockerels, $1.50 | 1, 2,3, White Orpington pullets; 1, 2, cock- SEN Sees eee saleable 
job? Wri ' em ee if Yjeach. H. M. Williams, Robersonville, N. C. | erels. 1, 2, 8, Minorca cockerels; 2, pullet. For Sale—Just a few of my improved 
job? rite at once and get beautiful sam- —— A lot of show birds and breeders for sale. | Keenan long staple seed, at $2.50 per bushel 
ples, styles and this wonderful offer. Ban- ~ Single Comb Red Cockerels for sale cheap. fidni , > ~ ‘ util rai ~” 
ner Tailoring C ny, Dept. 68, Chi Good birds, W. H. Long, Cherryville, N.C. jee ae nt ey eee oe en erRe Gro | f.0.b, Dunbar, 8. C. Also prize-winning 8. 
ner Tailoring Company, ept. ,» Chicago. wood biras. V 4ong, . < prietor, A. P. A. Member, Asheboro, N. C. Cc. Buff Orpington eggs, at $2 for 13. J. T. 
POSITIONS WANTED BE a pe ange Cornish | Games, | Derk Brah- "Overstocked. Re duction Sale—Fine breed- Le © Dunbar, S. C. en ee eS 
oe ae Pe : i PA, é » & ers. White, Black, Buff Orpingtons; White > Sawn 
rn : LIPID III CN ae Tinetinin . i, ’ , ‘ , ~ Seed Sweet Potatoe >s—Nancy Hall, Pump- 
Farmer, young, married, sober, intelligent, Virginia. ‘ W yandottes; Runner ducks. Trios, $6, $10, |} kin Yam, Myers’ Early and Triumph, $1.25 
capable, ambitious, experienced, wants to White Leghorn and Barred Rock Cock- } $15, $25. Eggs, baby chicks, ducklings. | per bushel. Write for catalog explaining 
manage up-to-date farm. Good references | erels, $1. — $1. Mrs. C. H. Throneburg, | White Runner ducks. Duroc-Jersey hogs. | our 10 per cent plan. The Myers Seed and 
furnished. K. F. Taylor, care of Burrus & | Hudson, N. Write for bargain list No. —. Woman’s Col- | pjant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
Co., New Bern, N. C. White Orpington Eggs—$2 to $5 per sit lege, Meridian, Miss: x Cc iat 
> 7) anne J as -- os —— —__-—--- ~ oe ’ *rolific See ‘orn, € 
LIVESTOCK ting. as. list ready. Snowflake Yards, Overstocked. Reduction — Sale—Fine breed- Pcs Bush le a ed Corn, field selected, 
Raleigh, N. C. ers. -White, Black, Buff Orpingtons; White | ijn Yam, Nancy Hall, Catawba Yams, and 
— 7 Carte pact (es Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—A few _ nice PF geen tinal _unner Ducks. Trios, $6, $10, Southern’ Queen. Write for prices. Gordon 
er oe a - ones left. J. B. W. Overton, Rocky Mount, | 515, $25. Eggs, baby chicks, ducklings. | Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 
Fine Jerse -y Cows for Sale.— W. B. Lamb, North Carolina. White Runner ducks, Duroc-Jersey hogs. | —~— —— — *- —_——_— 
Ingold, N. C. “ore oa Write for bargain list No. 92. Woman's], anaes etents seins cue meee. gg 
- = mee ews - Mosley’ s Barrec ocks — Cheap. ‘atalog | College, Meridian, Miss ing varieties. Yheap and quick delivery, be- 
Registered Guernsey Cattle—P. B. Day, | tree, BR. G. Mosley, Route 2, Winston-Salem - —— - — — ing on main line of Southern Railway. Single 
gn Trenton, 8S. C. a Racewaa: 6 - ; . Hundred f Birds for Sale—White, Silve - 2.00 5,000 : rge 
a North Carolina. undreds o 3irds for Sale hite, Silver | 1,000, $1; 2,000 to 5,000, 80c. Large lots, 
a ae FER = : — — —- Laced, Partridge, and Columbian Wyan- swheaper. W. L. Kivett, Higt i 
iad” Bebe + gg wn garg Geo. S. Barred Rock, Stock and Eggs for Sale—| dottcs; White and Barred Rocks; Ro 1) — ~ es 
)» e— > e Py re : ~ sited ss a? - * “ “1% 
] ars. - © | prio, $5. Eggs, 15, $1.50. C. T. Hamm, To- teds, White a uF aia ° Sweet Potato Slips—My potatoes still “hold 
ne rnesville. V 5 feds, nd Buff Orpingtons; Black y I 
Sener: Reverie, Vs. | baccoville, N. C. Minorcas; Anconas; White, Buff and Brown | the record for productiveness (756 bushels 
Registered Guernseys — One cow, one | Wyandotte, Barred Rock, Leghorn Cock- | Leghorns; also Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. ene pot ad oe viene gp hr ig oA ein oo 
heifer, two mature bulls, six bull calves. | erels—$1i.50. Pekin ducks. Groome & Sons, | 36-page catalog free. Write your wants. ne PECH Ss PEN ER: GESeene,  VAtEOtee this 
Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C. | Greensboro, N.C Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. Barton lori for catalog. J. R. Davis, 
= adele | . IR ee . = > - — —_——_——_—_—— artow, orida. 
5% Bardin’s Holstein Farms are offering for | Pure-Bred Single Comb Rhode Island Red Ss. C. White Leghorn and Black Minorca ‘ > ak. cae 
z sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade | roosters, $1 each. Miss Annie Flourney, | cockerels, Youngs and Northrup strains, Cabbage Plants—All_ the best varieties 
: heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West | Charlie Hope, Va. $1.50 up. Shipped on approval. Won seven | ready for immediate shipment in lots from 
a Winfield, N. Y. Sore agp 50: : prizes on nine entries at North Carolina | one thousand to ten thousand, $1.25 per 
# test —_$— $$ $$ —____— grown Leghorn Cockerels, | $1.50; Barred | ctate Fair, October, 1912. Won on every | thousand. Over ten thousand, $1 per thou- 
: Three Jersey pulls, ‘three Phin young | Rock cockerels, $2. Thomasville Orphanage, | entry at East Carolina Fair, Newbern, this | 82nd, f.0.b, Greenville, N. C. Can supply 
zt horses, Berkshire pigs, four Jersey cows, | Thomasville, N. C. vear. Eggs from some of the fin , orders of any size. &. C. Arthur, Green- 
: pees se = : Se yee oss s e est mat- | 0 ee, OS , 
w st nip dl i ae for sale. Groome & Sons, | yammoth Bronze Turkeys, White Wyan- | ings in the South for hatching. J. J. Jen- | Ville, N.C. 
<n detalii dottes—stock for sale. Write Harry Her- | } Greenville, N. C. The Hay Plant for the South—Japanese 
Registered Jersey bull calf. Essex, Duroc, | man, Conover, N. C. Kudzu Vine. Yields 4 to 15 tons per acre. 
one = etre — y Bashan Duroc, Po- Fine Barred Rocks for Sale—1911 hens SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Nine meene jae and hay. a plants 
and ina, ssex anc erk re pigs, pure- | ang 1912 pullets, $1.50 each. Oakwood | ” assy “~~ now ready. vu description and directions 
bred. Can mate not akin. Angora goats. | Farm, ethinctmand. cA Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- for planting with every order. Single plants, 
Indian Runner ducks. Barred Rock, White are hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- | 15c; dozen, $1.50; 50 plants, $5; 100 plants, 
and Silver Wyandotte chickens, and Mam-| Wanted — 300 white birds, Plymouth | cialists in the Greensboro Commercia! | $9; 400 plants, sufficient for one acre, $30. 








moth Bronze turkeys. All cheap, and satis- 2ocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Minorcas, and } School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At Not more than one acre for any one custom- 
faction insured, or money back. J. E. Coul- | Rhode Islands. Quote price, pedigree andj tend our school if you want tc secure @j-r this year. Grows from plant only. W. 
ter, Connelly Springs, N. C. strain. E. V. Gaskins, Windsor, N. C. good position. Lik Miller, Bonifay, Fla. 











To waa see 
Saturday, January 18, 1913.] 





| THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 





Johnson's 
New Book 


Tells Why Farm Folks 
Make Big Money With The 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce 
Flour—Per bbi—wholessle ee 








Cc orn—No. 2 w chit, 
9 













Snowdritt shortening, 


Freight E. CE. of Rackies 


30 sae 90 Days Free Trial 
: And 10 Years Guarantee 


You can — allabout the Johnson’s and their 400,00¢ 


Free Poultry 
Book 72°%hns. 32 
Johnson's price islower than 


zomplete — freight eter 
East of the Rockies 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor | 
The Cotton Record.) 





ou his price and ‘/a 
ig New 1913 Poultry 
book, with over 300 photographs 
FREE. Addre — 





Ma 
Clay Ahem oy Nebr. 


ALFALFA 











appearing disposed to wait | 
events will shape 


bales ginned to January 


falling off will be 


it is expected that the 
i ginning being now | 


AND HOW TO GROW IT 
Get Our New Book Free 
row Alfalfa on yourfarm. Wetellyor aow 


. We proveto you you can grow Al- 
faifa on land where it has not grown before, where peo- 





> was an unusually 
amount of cotton ginned, 


around 13,700,000 bales. 


ple think now it can’t be gro 
decreased sharply 


louble present crops of Alfalfa, no matter where grown. 
This book tells the secret of inoculation (by the famous 


wn. Prove also how to 


and comparative 





The fact that the early 
movement ran along so close with last year, raise—do not miss biz Alfa'fa 

i i i rofits for lack of the Ban wien: re this Book contains. The 
nformation in it is worth hundreds of dollars to you. 


Seid today—it wont cost you a cent. 
hundreds of dollars to farmers—free to those really in- 
Jammed full from cover to cover with the 

Alfalfa information ond want. Tells why you failed. 
Gives information on seed- 
ing and tillage and ne wonderful results users have 
had. Why not start a soil enriching campaign on your 
We tell you hew to meet your 
conditions—how so pst r Spe: ston of Alfa 


crops all the more striking during the 


Already port stocks have | 


come in sight about 2,000,000 bales less than Tells how to succeed b 


remained at this time 
dent that comparisons with 


last year, so it is evi- 
last year, here- 
matter of contrast. 

attention will be | 


box e74 dx Waterloe, Iowa. 


MEN WANTED! 


SOUND MEN—2i to 40 years old wanted at once for Elec- 
tric Ra lway Motormen a:d Conductors in every state. 
Wages $6) to $100 a Month. 
Permanent employment, no strike. 
for Application Blank. No colored men hired. Address 
Manager Employment Department, Room 940, 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


COMB RHODE 





conditions favor any 


Experience unnecessary. i sion’ 
hoped that the farmers will elon 





ISLAND REDS 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va. 





Nellendale Farm Has for Sale—Six 


7 to 12 months old. Eminent and Coomassie 


Medium to good 


Common to fair Clevstena yy 








tock Poultr , Eggs and Dogs. 
a *. ‘ibd , buff and white |Orpingtons: 
ok Lat a sshans: val varieties Runner, Pekin an uff 
Bk ae a Beautiful pedigreed Collie pups. 
UMLEY 





Wate rcress, $203. 50 


wn cre) 


, Florida strawberries 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. 











HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 








Brussels sprouts, 

















|_ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. |':; 


EKEDS AND PLANTS. 








. 


Soy Beans—Mammoth Yellow, $1.60 pe 






bushel. Corn, 75 cents bushel, f.o.b We 
Arthur Respess, Pung e. 

One Hundred and Fifty Bushels Lewis 
Long Staple Cotton seed for sale. Lint 1% 
inches long Seed pure. R. C. Belk, Mount 


Holy, N. C. 


Sweet Potato and Tomato Plants—lil 
varieties. $1.50 per thousand. Send your 
order for early spring delivery. Southern 
Selling Co,, Suffolk, Va. 


Cotton Sced—Lewis Long-Staple, $1) per 
bushel. These seed are carefully selected 
from cotton grown on our farm. We know 
they are pure, Address Mayes Mfg. Co., 
Mayesworth, N. C. 

Buy Your Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants 
from F. S. Cannon, Meggetts, S. C. 1,000 
to 4,000, at $1.25 per 1,000: 5,000 to 9,000, 
at $1 per 1,000; 10,000 to 15,000, at 90c¢ per 
1,000. Special price on larger orders. Sai- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


Wanted—500 bushels each, Nancy Hall, 
Jersey Up Rivers, E.tra Early Carolinas 
{arly Nansemond, Triumph and Big-Stem 
‘crsey sweet potato seed, Write Trank 
irunton, Franklin Plant Farm, Ine, P. oO. 
ox 964, Norfolk, Va. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Five million selected | 
Nancy Hall, Providence, and Porto Rico | 
for March, April and May. delivery, 
per 1,000; $15 for 10,000. Full count, 
sate arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. 

W. W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 





Cabbage Plants — Open air-grown and 
frost- proof, Guar anteed, Prices, 1,000 for 

$1; 5,000 for $4.25. Varieties, Early Jersey 
Ww ake ‘fie ‘ld, C¢ harle ton Wakefield, Succession, 
Augusta v rucke r, °'T lat Dutch. Now ready. 
H. E. Simpson, Route 1, Piedmont, S, C. 


Frost-Proof Wakefield and Succession Cab- 
bage Plants—Dollar per thousand; 2,000, 
$1.75. By mail, postpaid, 25c per 100. ger. 
muda grass rootlets, large sack, $1. Fancy 
crop Sea Island cotton seed, particulars on 
application. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, S. C 


Sweet Potato Plants — ‘“‘Nancy Hall,” 
“Providence,” and ‘Norton Yam.” Price, 
$1.75 per 1,000. I am now booking early 
spring deliveries. Send your orders as soon 
as possible, and don’t get left like you did 
last year. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla 


Purchase Your Sweet Potato Plants at 
Pine Castle, Fla., the birthplace of the fam- 
' ous “Nancy Hall’; also have the prolific 
“Porto Rico.” $1.75 per 1,000. Book your 
orders now to insure prompt delivery from 
March 1 to June 1. Fred M. Preston, Pine 
Castle, Fla. 


Cabbage Plants—Grown under the Blue 
Ridge foothills; are extra hardy, frost- 
proof, Cultivation suggestions and price 
list free, Send 75e for 500, $1.2 for 1,000, 
$3.25 for 3,000, $5 for 5,000. Early Jersey 
and other varieties. Wakefield Farms, 
Charlotte, ms SC, 


wn 





We Are Headquarters for Superior Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
and germination. Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A. and 
prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), The 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 

Purchase Your Sweet Potato Plants at 
Pine Castle, Fia., the birthplace of the 
“Nancy Hall.” Also have the ‘‘Porto Rico.” 
Order now to insure prompt delivery. Fred 
M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla. 

Plants from High-Grade Seed Only—Same 
| as used for my own crops. The very best 

that can be produced. “Henderson's Succes- 
’ cabbage, “Big Boston” lettuce, ‘White 
Bermuda” onion, and “‘Early Eclipse’ beet, 
$1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 for $10. Write for 
catalog. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 





Strawberry Plants — Pure-bred, selected. 
Excelsior, Lady Thompson, Klondyke, Gan- 
ay. Family mail orders specialty. 100 to 


500 plants required for family gardens. De- 
livered free to your mail box, 100, 75 cents: 
300, $1.75; 500, $2.50. Cash with = order. 
Don’t wait. Order now. Catalog free. A 
A. Pigford, Lumberton, Miss. 


Long Staple Cottonseed—We have for sale 
a lot of pure Webber Cottonseed. These 
seed were bred last year by Mr. D. R. 
Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., and were kept 
pure this year by careful handling at the | 
gin. Webber cotton produces as well as | 
any short-staple variety, better than a good 
many kinds; has an extra long staple, and 
matures earlier than any big boll variety. 
We are making a bale per acre on our best 
lands this year, and it has not been a favor- 
able year for cotton with us. Special prices 
in car lots Write for prices at once. P. H. 
Rogers & Son, Society Hill, S. C. 


Cotton Seed for Sale—Sea Island, three 
kinds— Superfine, Extrafine, Fullyfine. Lint 
sells at 70c, 40c, 30c. Yields 25, 30, 32 
pounds lint per 100. pounds seed cotton. 
Made in Florida and Georgia, 1,500 to 1,700 |, 
pounds seed cotton per acre. They ado not |" 
black rot, wilt, or blight. These are the | 
seeds for lands having those diseases. Have 
been tested with i by the United 






States Department Agriculture. One dol- | 
lar carries 4 bushel to any point in Florida 
and Georgia. Special price on larger quan- 
tities, Long stanle upland—three kinds: 


Allen, Reenan, Hartsville, $1.50 per bushel. 
Result of best seed planted two years on the 
Sea Islands. Will produce more and better 
cotton when carried back to the upper sec- 
tion. Corn seed, specialiy adapted to the 
coast section of Carolina and Georgia. One 
of twelve varieties used by United States 
Demonstrators in their experiments in this 
State, 1912. Proved satisfactory Won sec- 
ond prize in men's Stat -wik le acre contest 
in 1911. Won in county acre 





contest for boys in 1912 Two to five ears 
to stalk, $3 per bushel f.o.b. J. Swinton 
Whaley, Edisto Island, S. Cc. 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PE/ 
NUTS 





REAL ESTATE. 
Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
°C. 
Lots, Farms—F. R. MacKethan, Favette- 
ville, N. ¢C 


Several Small Farms for Sale—Close to 
town Terms easy. E. C. Williams, Clin- 


‘ton, N. C. 



















































































. fruit and vegetables 


Virginia Farms—We 








> 


illustrated folder 

Kilborn, Secretary, 

Land and Development Company, 409 North 
i a. 





UNCLASSIFIED. 










































































Address Box 100, 
Lakenvelders—Selling out. 
cluding prize-winners, for 



















































































Buff Le shor ns—<( rock 





























enve lope s for 50c, 
a. 























‘He offers a big bar- 
» found on page 28, column]. 























































































































€ns (Thompson's Ringlet strain), 






























































Poland China Sows, 







































































Mareh or April spring 

































































































































































thoro knowledge 















































































































































88 (32) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. ° 











65% go to Farmers 


N the past five years we have built 60,000 cars. This year’s output of 40,000 makes. 


a grand total of 100,000 cars. Sixty-five per cent. of this great production will be bought 
by the modern American farmer. 











Take Minnesota as one example: Minnesota is one of the nation’s greatest 

and richest farming states. In the automobile registrations of the fiscal year Over- 

land cars in the entire state of Minnesota show a gain of 98 per cent. The nearest compet- 
itor can show a gain of only 87 per cent. and the next only 55 per cent. 


In Minnesota towns and villages of 1000 inhabitants, or less, Overland cars, for the 
year, show a gain of 136 per cent. The Overland’s nearest competitor shows a gain of only 


104 per cent. and the second nearest a gain of only 73 per cent. And so you find it all over 
the country. 








The Overland has the approval of the majority of America’s big farmers—the most 
substantial and practical class of people in America. ; 


The 1913 Overland at $985 is the exact equal of any $1200 car manufactured. It has 
a powerful thirty horsepower motor. Seats five large people comfortably. This car has 
center control and tires of ample size. The springs are of the finest steel—three 
guarter elliptic in the the rear. The wheel-base is 110 inches. The rear axle is three- 
quarter floating, drop-forged and fitted with the famous Hyatt bearings; the front axle is an 
” i” beam, fitted with Timken bearings. Overland brakes are unusually large and strong. 
It is completely equipped with top, windshield, Warner speedometer, Prest-O-Lite tank, 
and the very best of everything. Nothing is lacking. 


Forty thousand cars in 1913 alone make possible this big value. 


Look up the nearest Overland dealer at once. Secure a demonstration. Let us 
prove to you that the Overland is the most economical car you can buy. A post card will 
bring additional information, our 1913 catalogue and the dealer’s address. Please address the 


factory, Dept. 99, 
The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohie 
Our Big Instruction Book---Free 








Por a postal card you may have our big auto- We want you to have this book because it will | 
mobile instruction book—absolutely free. It con- help you and because it will helpus. A thorough 
tains over 100 pages; each page is illustrated with reading will prepare you to appreciate the good 
simple diagrams. The language is not teehnical; and bad features of automobiles. And such know- 
the young people will read it with interest and ledge will only emphasize to you the very high 
can understand every word. It tells you how to Overland standard. Write for this free book— 
purchase, operate and cere for an automebile. today. 
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Completely e ‘ ; a =p) - ; WS Completely 
Equipped ~ cane / oN ie Ji Equipped 








Remy Magneto 
Warner 
Speedometer 
Mohair Top and 
Boot 

Clear Vision, Rain 
Vision Wind Shield 
Prest-O-Lite Tank 
































